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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—__———— 
HE fury of the Portuguese at Lord Salisbury’s decisive 
action appears to be calming down. Their Ministry 
discourages demonstrations, and the commercial classes are 
awakening to the fact that not to deal with Englishmen is to 
put a stop to their own profits. The quarrel is, therefore, left 
to the newspapers, which by-and-by will begin to see that, as 
Mr. Goschen showed on Tuesday in his firm but conciliatory 
account of the dispute, it was the Colonial authorities of 
Portugal, not Lord Salisbury, who resorted toviolence. They, 
in fact, seized the disputed territories while their Government 
was anxiously professing its readiness to negotiate. The 
Official Gazette of Mozambique, as appears from the despatches 
published on Friday week, actually announced that the 
annexation of the Shiré territory had definitively taken place, 
a fact which, it is stated, has been carefully kept from the 
Lisbon public. It remains only to prevent any further raid 
into British possessions, and with this view the Company to 
which Zambesia has been assigned is organising a Sepoy force 
with white officers and Zulu soldiers. 


Lord Napier of Magdala was buried on Tuesday in St. 
Paul’s, with all the pomp attending a public military funeral. 
Although the route from the Tower to the Cathedral is a 
short one, the people turned out in hundreds of thousands, 
and the momentary suspension of life in the City showed the 
depth of the general interest. We have said enough of the 
utility of such ceremonials elsewhere, and need only add here 
that in the Cathedral nothing marred the solemn splendour 
of the unusual scene, one which has not occurred since the 
burial of the Duke of Wellington. The deceased soldier was 
entitled, as Field-Marshal, to much military ceremony at his 
funeral; but it was not his rank in the Army which secured 
him a grave in St. Paul’s, or brought such a brilliant con- 
course of mourning Princes and soldiers to stand around his 
grave. Those honours were paid only to his character and 
career. 


Lord Herschell made a refreshingly moderate speech at 
Bedford on Tuesday. He did not seem to like the tendency 
for each party in politics to overbid the other in democratic 
offers, and professed to fear that the Conservative offer of 
“assisted education” might be followed by a profession of 
willingness to “ disenthrall” the Church from the State, and to 
“emancipate ” it from its endowments, which he suggested as 
the probable euphemisms for Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment. He held that a Second Chamber with adequate time 





and ability to correct the slips of the House of Commons, was 
becoming more and more necessary, since the House of Com- 
mons had made such an advance towards stifling discussion 
by the use of the Closure; but Lord Herschell did not think 
that the House of Lords as it is could escape reform. On the 
Home-rule question Lord Herschell was equally moderate, 
but he resisted the demand made on Mr. Gladstone that he 
should explain his new scheme ;—from which we infer that he 
probably belongs to what may be called the Spencer and 
Morley section of the Opposition, that is, to the group who do 
not wish for Mr. Asquith’s full-blown Federation. 


Mr. Gladstone made a great speech at Chester on Wednes. 
day. He expressed regret at the collision with Portugal, 
though he refused at present either to condemn or to question 
the proceedings of Lord Salisbury. On the Armenian and 
the Cretan questions, he reiterated the hope that we should 
not be found lending any support to Turkey, unless Turkey 
gave the Armenians and Cretans constitutional redress 
for their wrongs. Referring to the supposed intention of 
the Government of the United States to spend fifty or 
sixty millions sterling on the creation of a powerful Navy, 
he deplored the excuse this would probably supply for spend- 
ing more money on our own Navy in order to outbid the 
United States; and then he made a most violent attack on 
the Government for appointing the Commission to inquire 
into “ Parnellism and Crime,” giving an account of its Par- 
liamentary origin so exclusively and marvellously one-sided, 
that to any one who did not understand the frightful strength 
of party prepossessions, it would have seemed impossible that 
any clear-eyed statesman could have given it in good faith as 
a summary even of his own view of the facts. The appoint- 
ment of that Commission had had “no parallel,” he said, “in 
the conduct of the proceedings of Parliament since the evil 
reign of Charles II.” Macaulay, we may remember, called that 
period the period “of dwarfish talents and gigantic vices, the 
paradise of cold hearts and narrow minds, the golden age 
of the coward, the bigot, and the slave.” But if Macaulay 
had been living in 1888 and 1889, we do not think that he 
would have found “the coward, the bigot, and the slave ” in the 
ranks of the Government which offered Mr. Parnell the oppor- 
tunity of prosecuting the Times for libel at the public expense. 


Mr. Gladstone went on to taunt the Liberal Unionists with 
having excited an agitation for Home-rule in Scotland, by 
their steadfast opposition to Home-rule in Ireland, which is 
very like saying that the man who holds back an arm that is 
ready to strike, is responsible for the fury of the next blow 
when he has got his arm free. Mr. Gladstone said almost 
as much as could be said for a separate Scotch Legislature 
without absolutely committing himself to a demand which 
Scotland herself has not yet formulated. Turning to Ireland, 
strange to say, Mr. Gladstone positively admitted that the 
Crimes Act of 1882 was far severer than that of 1887. But 
this he justified by the greater amount of crime in 1882; and 
then went on to repeat the old fable that the Crimes Act of 
1887 is pointed against combinations lawful in England, and 
not against crime at all. Indeed, he suggested that if the 
Government introduced a Bill for punishing sluggards who 
remain in bed after 9 o’clock in the morning, they would 
punish actions about as criminal as those which the Irish 
Crimes Act has declared to be criminal, and loaded with 
penalties. At that point Mr. Gladstone should have wound 
up his speech, for even party spirit could hardly exceed that 
flight of rhetoric. He illustrated the injustice of the Act by 
two alleged cases taken from the newspapers, which will pro- 
bably turn out to be about as inaccurate as the great scandal 
cited by Mr. Waddy, jun., which has been shown to be no 
scandal at all. Mr. Gladstone concluded by maintaining that up 
to 1885 he carried out the policy of all Liberal statesmen in 
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trying to give the Act of Union a fair trial, but that in that year 
it suddenly became manifest, when Mr. Parnell obtained 
eighty-five followers from the Irish constituencies, that the 
Union had had that trial and had been proved a failure. 
Before the Union with Scotland, what majority would not 
Scotland have given against the Union, had household suffrage 
existed then ? 


Mr. Goschen also made a great speech on Wednesday to 
his constituents in the Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly. He stated 
that though he had, as a Liberal Unionist, joined Lord Salis- 
bury’s Government, he had been obliged, in every Cabinet to 
which he had previously belonged, to sacrifice his own personal 
views at least as much to those of his colleagues as he had 
been obliged to do in the present Cabinet. Replying to Mr. 
Bryce’s sneer that Mr. Balfour’s administration of Ireland 
had been the best-advertised thing outside Barnum’s show, 
he asked, who had advertised Mr. Balfour? Surely it was the 
Trish papers which had attacked him so furiously, and had so 
compelled the Unionist papers to speak out in his defence,— 
and he remarked that the epithet “ beggarly ” which Mr. Bryce 
had applied to the legislative achievements of the Government 
was certainly a remarkable one, seeing that it covered a measure 
for the conversion of 500 millions of National Debt, great Local 
Government measures for England, London, and Scotland, 
and a Scotch Universities measure,—to which we may add the 
measure for the reconstruction of the Navy, to which Mr. 
Goschen is not reported to have referred. He gave alsoa very 
temperate and interesting review of the dispute with Portugal, 
quoting Major Serpa Pinto’s own words to prove that his was 
not principally a scientific expedition, but one intended to 
secure “the submission to the Crown of Portugal” of a large 
territory to which Portugal had no claim. 





Coming to finance, the Chancellor of the Exchequer taxed 
Mr. Henry Fowler with the misstatement that he had devoted 
all his Budgets to relieving property, without giving any relief 
to indirect taxation, and this though he had taken 4d. off the 
Tobacco-duty, and had added nearly a million sterling to the 
Succession-duty. Nor was it in the least true that the relief 
given to those who pay Income-tax is a relief mainly to property, 
unless the struggling people who find it hard to make both ends 
meet on £500 a year, can fairly be said to be wealthy people 
living on their property. Besides, Mr. Goschen merely reduced 
the Income-tax from 8d. to 6d., the extra 2d. being admittedly 
an emergency tax to which Mr. Childers had recourse in order 
to meet the expense of a special naval programme. Mr. 
Goschen drew a very amusing picture of the demagogue’s 
method of measuring the weight of a new tax by the most 
extreme case to which it could apply, and then in almost the 
same breath measuring the iniquity of a reduction of taxation 
by the relief it might give to some specially opulent person who 
needed no relief. Myr. Goschen spoke in very emphatic terms 
of the legislative activity of the Cabinet at the present moment. 
We only hope that they are not going to make the mistake of 
putting too many.irons into the fire. It is easy to meet the 
charge that successful legislation is “beggarly” in amount. 
It is not so easy to meet the charge that an ambitious pro- 
gramme has been ingloriously riddled by the fire of the 
Opposition. 


The Boulangists must keep themselves in view, lest they 
should be forgotten, and they are, therefore, adopting a policy 
of obstruction. They think, with some reason, that the 
Chamber acted oppressively in seating General Boulanger’s 
opponent, M. Joffrin, who, they say, never received the propor- 
tion of votes—one-half, plus one, of all who voted—necessary 
to validate his election. When, therefore, he rose to speak on 
Monday, they declared that he should not be heard, and 
stopped the debate by a concerted uproar. It was necessary 
for the Sergeant-at-Arms, as we should call him, to compel 
the departure of three Deputies in succession ; and as, on their 
return, they again disturbed the Chamber, they were suspended 
for a fortnight. This punishment was deemed insufficient, 
and it is believed that the Chamber will accept a proposal 
of M. Joseph Reinach, to suspend future offenders for the 
Session, stop half their salaries, and take away the free passes 
on all railways which Deputies enjoy. Total expulsion and 
disfranchisement, which is the proper penalty, would, it 
seems, be considered hostile to the “ sovereignty of universal 
suffrage ;” and we shall be curious to see the remedy ulti- 





mately adopted. The French will not endure obstruction - 
they have not the patience for it; but they will have nearly > 
much difficulty as ourselves in suppressing it by Standing 
Orders. 


The Prussian Government continues its crusade against 
Socialism. It has a Bill now before the Reichstag making 
the anti-Socialist laws permanent, and the Bill, severe ag it ie 
will be voted with only one amendment. The permanence of 
the measure was voted by 166 to 111, but the Nationa) 
Liberals object to the clause enabling the Government to expel 
Socialists, as inflicting excessive and needless hardsbip on 
individuals, and entrusting too much power to the police, 
There is a doubt whether Prince Bismarck will bear even’ this 
emendation ; but as he will lose his Bill if he does not, he will 
probably hear reason. It is said that the Emperor has come 
to take a most serious view of the Socialist danger, and that 
he will during the coming elections make an appeal to the 
patriotism of the whole German people to aid him in putting 
such opinions down. He will find, we fear, that Socialism is 
too nearly a religion to be put down in that easy way. 


The death of the Duke of Aosta on Saturday, from in- 
fluenza supervening on lung-disease of some standing, is 
rather an interesting than an important event, though he was 
said, as a confidential adviser of his brother, King Humbert, 
to exercise some influence on Italian politics. The career of 
the Prince had, however, been a remarkable one. Marshal 
Prim, after his failure in 1870 to unite the Spanish and 
Portuguese crowns, a failure due to the impression of King 
Louis that the peoples were irreconcilable, chose Prince Amadeo 
of Italy, then a young man of twenty-four, known as a gallant 
officer, to be King of Spain, and the selection was ratified 
by the Cortes. The Prince accepted the throne, and for 
nearly two years governed exceedingly well. The people, 
however, regarded him as a foreigner, and the aristo- 
eracy refused to pay respect to the Queen, who was 
technically not of Royal birth. The King grew impatient 
under perpetual insults to himself and his Queen, and 
at last, on a Spanish Duchess refusing to hold his child 
at the font, abdicated in February, 1873. His abdication 
was much praised and blamed at the time. It produced no ill 
effect, for the old Monarchy was restored; but we confess we 
think that a monarch by birth or fair election should stay 
monarch until expelled or killed. He has made a contract for 
life, and should adhere to it. No party of Amadeists, how- 
ever, arose in Spain, and Prince Amadeo lived in Italy for the 
remainder of his life as an ordinary Prince of the Blood, 
leading society in Turin, but filling no office. He was sup- 
posed to possess much of the fighting capacity of his House, 
but in Spain he betrayed a want of the iron resolution which 
has usually distinguished Princes of that line. 





The Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, representing 
one hundred thousand workmen, held a conference at Bir- 
mingham on Wednesday. It was resoved unanimously that 
a Bill forbidding any miner to be employed underground for 
more than “eight hours in any one day of twenty-four hours” 
should be introduced into the House of Commons, should be 
supported by all Labour Members, and should be made a test 
question at elections. Those might be serious resolutions for 
many Members, were there not a doubt as to the genuineness 
of the unanimity of the miners’ assent. There were no dissidents 
in the Federation; but Mr. Pickard, the Labour Member, 
who presided, and who strongly approved the proposals, said 
openly that if even half the trade would combine for the reform, 
it could be carried by the Trade-Unions withoutan Act. It was 
useless, however, he admitted, “ to expect anything of the sort 
this side of the Millennium.” If the miners are equally divided 
in opinion, what is the use of asking for a measure which, 
except as one for their relief, would never be so much as 
discussed? Surely, if they are competent to vote, they are 
competent to judge how many hours it is for their interest to 
continue working, and their division shows that, even from the 
point of view of those who suffer by long hours, the question 
is still an open one. 


Mr. T. W. Russell made an excellent speech in the Rotunda 
Lecture Hall, Liverpool, yesterday week, in answer to Mr. 
Parnell’s remarkable fictions as to the tenants established on 
the Coolgreany estate in Wexford. Mr. Parnell’s statements 
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were that the tenants put in in the place of those evicted were 
not bond-jide tenants or real agriculturists; that these new 
tenants had got the holdings at the rents offered by the evicted 
tenants; that an old employé of Mr. Parnell’s had received 
from himself (Mr. T. W. Russell) £1,000 to start him as an 
agriculturist on this estate; that the new tenants had received 
presents of cattle; and that the farms had been let on the con- 
dition that no rent should be paid for the first year. The 
whole of this tissue of statements was a tissue of error. All 
the tenants are bond-fide leaseholders, and have had experience 
as agriculturists, and have capital of their own. The total 
yent before the “ Plan of Campaign” was £3,152; the evicted 
tenants offered £2,207, the new tenants pay £2,786. Mr. 
Russell had never given to any one of these tenants either a 
thousand pounds or a thousand pence. The Derelict Land 
Trust lent Mr. Parnell’s blacksmith £50 to be repaid in instal- 
ments with his rent. No tenant had received presents of cattle. 
No tenant had been excused the first year’s rent. Such is the 
accuracy of Mr. Parnell or his informants! They agitate on 
the hypothesis that by condensing a sufticient number of 
fictions, they can obtain a foundation in fact. But that isa 
dream. Even a gas can be solidified, but a vacuum cannot be 
solidified. 


Mr. Chaplin’s defence of his muzzling order on Wednesday 
was not a very brilliant affair. In the first place, he had 
evidently not read the letter from “F.R.S.” to the Times of 
Wednesday week as to the statistics of the question. In the 
next place, he treated muzzling as the only remedy for the 
prevention of hydrophobia, though he admitted that in the 
case of packs of hounds, the method of bringing home strictly 
the responsibility for the dog’s state to its owner, is even more 
effective than muzzling ; and that is precisely what the Vienna 
system of registration aims at and effects. Mr. Chaplin ignored 
the strongest point of the case against him, and was curiously 
unhappy when he said that, as for the sufferings inflicted on 
the dogs, these could easily be remedied by getting the right sort 
of muzzle and taking proper care. Of course they could; but 
whois to secure that, amongst scores of thousands of ignorant 
and callous dog-owners, even the greater number will get the 
right sort of muzzle and will take the proper care ? Mr. Chaplin 
might just as well say that it is all nonsense tc compel parents 
to educate their children, because if parents only care enough 
for their children, they will themselves see to their education. 
Yet we are not content to trust so far the ignorance and 
callousness of millions of parents. 


The City public has been greatly interested for some days 
in a trial called “The Queen v. Marks and others,” which was 
essentially a case of extortion. Plaintiffs declared that de- 
fendants had extorted money by threats of denouncing their 
Companies in their newspapers, while defendants retorted that 
plaintiffs had conspired to ruin them by inventing the charge. 
The perjuries on one side or the other were so vehement and 
artistic, that the jury, in despair, on Monday gave up the pro- 
blem, and dividing by seven to five, were unable to deliver a ver- 
dict. Itwas a bad case, whatever the merits, but perhaps not 
quite so important as readers thought. If all the financial 
editors in London were in gaol to-morrow, the public would be 
plundered still. Black-mailing by newspapers injures Com- 
panies, but it is white-mailing which injures the community. It 
is difficult, fools as the public are, to ruin a sound concern, 
and the black-mailers usually attack rotten things; but it 
is easy to ruin thousands by praising bogus Companies, or 
Companies started for the vendors’ benefit. The thirst for 20 per 
cent. is just now atits hottest, being stimulated at once by the 
excessive price asked for all good securities, and by the 
immense profits a few Companies have made for the time. 
Every little capitalist fretting under 23 per cent., thinks that 
if he is only lucky, he may stumble on a Morgan mine, and 
believes his financial newspaper in the teeth of all probabilities, 
because it prophesies pleasant things. 


The Lisbon correspondent of the Times should explain his 
telegram about the new Calendar adopted in Brazil. He 
stated positively, on the authority of Brazilian papers, 
that the Provisional Government had adopted the Comtist 
Calendar, and gave, not the French, but the Portuguese names 
for the new months and days. The Government of Rio 
Janeiro now declares that no such change has ever been 
ordered, or officially proposed, or so much as suggested. No 
compromise between the two statements is possible, and if no 
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such order ever appeared in the Brazilian papers, a slur is cast 
upon the correspondent’s good faith, or capacity for testing 
statements. Hitherto, although the Lisbon writer has obvi- 
ously been prejudiced, his criticisms on the proceedings of the 
Brazilian junta have been milder than the truth, which has 
never been transmitted by cable, but has slowly oozed out 
through detailed accounts carried by American steamers from 
Rio to New York. 


The American correspondent of the Manchester Examiner 
affirms, with a great profusion of detail, that Mr. Blaine, the 
Secretary of State, is endeavouring to purchase Cuba from 
Spain, and with ‘that view is favouring the Repub- 
lican Party in Madrid, and even stirring up insurrec- 
tion in the island itself. It is added that in conse- 
quence of these intrigues, the American Minister in Madrid 
has found his position intolerable, and has sent in his 
resignation. The story does not look true. Mr. Blaine may 
possibly be annoyed by his failure to induce the Spanish 
Government to favour his Pan-American Congress; but he 
could not commence intrigues of this kind without the favour 
of a powerful party, which we do not believe to exist within 
the Union. The South, in the days of slavery, attempted 
several times to secure Cuban independence, in order to create 
two more Slave States; but the Whites of the Union are 
now entirely indisposed to add millions of Catholic and black 
voters to the general body of electors. They could have con- 
quered San Domingo, with the full assent of the civilised world, 
in General Grant’s time, and they refused to do it; and they 
are carefully sparing Mexico, which lies powerless at their 
feet. 


Mr. Christopher Rice Mansel Talbot, the “father” of the 
House of Commons, who had sat in the unreformed House of 
Commons,—indeed, he represented Glamorganshire during the 
whole fifty-nine years of his Parliamentary life,—died at 
Margam Abbey yesterday week. He was born in 1803, and 
kept his health and activity as a sportsman and as a 
director of the Great Western Railway, and an active though 
silent Member of the House of Commons, almost up to the 
last. His steadfast silence in the House of Commons,—now 
and then he made a remarkably able speech in a Committee, 
was one of his most significant characteristics ; and though he 
accepted Home-rule at the last, he did not vote with Mr. 
Gladstone in 1886, but maintained his independence. He had 
an immense influence in his county, of which he was Lord- 
Lieutenant, and would no doubt have been returned for his 
division of Glamorganshire even if he had separated himself 
decisively from Mr. Gladstone’s party, which, however, he did 
not do. A Home-ruler will, of course, succeed him, as 
Glamorganshire is Gladstonian to the core; but it will be no 
loss of a seat to the Unionists, as Mr. Talbot was well under- 
stood to have withdrawn all opposition to Trish Home-rule. 


Mr. Brudenell Carter read an interesting paper on Wednes- 
day, before the Society of Arts, on “ Vision-Testing.” He said 
that the methods pursued on the English and Scotch railways 
and by the Board of Trade for testing colour-blindness are 
wholly untrustworthy, and that Holmgren’s test of colour- 
blindness by using different shades of wool is the only adequate 
test, and that even that is only adequate when Holmgren’s 
own rules are strictly observed. About 3°95 per cent.,—or, 
say, four in every hundred,—are colour-blind, and it is 
essential that these colour-blind persons should not be 
employed as engine-drivers or look-outs at sea, when 
a mistake in seeing the colour of a lamp displayed 
may involve a fearful calamity. In the discussion which 
followed, Dr. Edridge Green disputed the statement that the 
Holmgren test is the right one for engine-drivers and sea- 
men. “Those who were colour-blind could be instructed so 
as to pass it, while normal-sighted persons might fail by a 
confusion of colours.” He preferred the lanthorn to the Holm- 
gren test. Mr. Brudenell Carter, in repiy, held that in the 
testing of the cases referred to by Dr. Green, some of Holm- 
gren’s rules had been neglected; but he asked Dr. Green to 
submit his case to the Royal Society, and offered to test 
personally the cases where, in Dr. Green’s opinion, the Holm- 
gren test had failed. No one maintained that the tests of 
colour-blindness adopted in England are adequate. 


Bank Rate, 6 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 97} to 97}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—a 


LORD HERSCHELL AND THE FUTURE OF 
CONSERVATISM. 


| Fe HERSCHELL, in his interesting and character- 

istically moderate speech at Bedford on Tuesday, 
raised a very important question as to the future of the 
Conservative Party, now that, by virtue of the popular 
suffrage which it has adopted, it has been rendered im- 
possible for that party ever again to adopt its old policy 
of resisting by every device in its power the extension 
of popular rights. He greatly feared, he said, that the 
legitimate resisting force to Radical proposals had been 
extinguished for the future, and especially that when 
Radical measures are proposed by Conservatives, they will 
get no proper sifting at all, since Radicals cannot 
easily subject them to hostile criticism, and therefore 
they may be expected to pass without any of those safe- 
guards which would in times past have been applied, had 
they been proposed by the party of Reform, and strenuously 
resisted by the partisans of the old aristocratic, or in some 
cases middle-class, traditions. And he founded on this 
fear a plea for a carefully composed Second Chamber, 
which may at least obviate the danger of those careless 
and needless blunders which arise from too great haste in 
legislation, especially when both parties are agreed as to 
the tendency of the general policy to be pursued. 


Weare glad to observe in this speech of Lord Herschell’s 
a frank admission, which has not been made by Mr. Glad- 
stone and the Gladstonian Party in general, that Conserva- 
tism for the future must denote a very different policy, anda 
very much more popular policy, than it has denoted in the 
past. Mr. Gladstone has insisted, in speech after speech, 
on describing it as if it were penetrated through and 
through by all the old virus of distrust of the people. 
Indeed, he has founded on this assumption his attack on 
the Liberal Unionists for aiding the Tories, as he calls them, 
to defeat every good and liberal proposal made by himself 
and his colleagues. Now we are told, and, as we believe, 
rightly told, by Lord Herschell that the danger is all 
the other way; that what we have to fear is not too 
much but too little resistance to popular measures, and 
a certain indifference even to reasonable and moderate 
precautions against the abuse by the people of popular 
power. Undoubtedly whatever danger there is in the new 
situation, lies in that direction, and not in the direction of 
any orgy of anti-popular feeling such as that in which the 
Liberals have absurdly tried to make out that the Con- 
servatives, led by Mr. Balfour, are indulging themselves. 
They know very well that Mr. Balfour’s measure for restoring 
law and order in Ireland is vastly more gentle and moderate 
than Mr. Gladstone’s measure proposed and passed five 
years before it, and that after household suffrage had 
been granted to all the county constituencies both in Great 
Britain and Ireland, as it was in 1885, it could not well 
have been otherwise. Conservatism has undergone a 
popularising change of a very thoroughgoing kind, and 
can never again be what Mr. Gladstone, describing it 
from memory, still chooses to paint it. It must and 
will for the future be very jealous for popular rights, 
very reluctant to put powerful instruments of repres- 
sion into the hands of a mere class, and very resolute 
to promote any measure which will secure the popular 
vote for the side of law and order, instead of merely 
punishing breaches of law and order by the people. But 
it does not follow from this that there is not likely to be 
in the future, as there has been in the past, a very real 
difference between Conservatism and Radicalism. The 
great democracy is really as much disposed to be actuated by 
Conservative instincts of a certain kind as any section of the 
people ; only those instincts will hardly be identical with the 
instincts of a class who have long been accustomed to look 
down on the people. You must not expect the people at 
large to think the poor as well able to pay taxes propor- 
tional to their income, as the rich who have a large margin of 
income for an expenditure that travels far beyond the range 
of necessaries. You must not expect the poor to be quite as 
anxious to prevent a man who often changes his place of 
residence in order to be near a good job of work, from voting 
till he has been fixed for a considerable period in his last 
home, as the rich, who often possess their own houses, and 
who, even when they do not, are, with all their belongings, 
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very slow in changing their place of residence, if only because 
it is for them a very exhausting process to move. You can 
hardly expect the poor, who do not understand enough of 
the significance of national quarrels, to enter into the finery 
questions of foreign policy, to be as anxious about a, 
right decision on international questions as the rich or 
professional classes, who have been weighing considerations 
of this kind all their life. The Conservatism of the masses 
will be different in form from the Conservatism of the 
upper and middle classes; but it will be Conservatism 
still, and will continue to be a very important factor in 
politics. Nor do we see that the relation between it and 
Radicalism will be very materially changed by the fact 
that there will be in future a certain number of principles 
common to both which were not common to the Conser. 
vatism and Radicalism of the previous age. That has 
always been so. After the question of the succession 
to the Throne was settled as between the Stuart dynasty 
and its rivals, a certain number of questions previously 
disputed between Tories and Liberals were no longer in 
dispute between Tories and Liberals, and identical prin- 
ciples on those questions underlay the minds alike of 
Tories and of Liberals. Yet no great risk arose from that 
dropping of conflict and that enlargement of common 
ground. Again, after the question of religious toleration 
was settled by the repeal of the Test and Corporation Act, 
a certain number of issues formerly in dispute between the 
two great parties of the country ceased to be in dispute, and 
the common ground between them was tacitly enlarged 
without leading to any special danger. The same thing 
happened after the policy of Free-trade was accepted by 
Sir Robert Peel, and ratified a decade later even by Mr. 
Disraeli. The extension of that policy was no longer 
bitterly disputed between the two parties, and Tory 
Chancellors of the Exchequer like Sir Stafford Northcote 
proposed measures which the Liberals cheerfully accepted 
without subjecting them to any keen party criticism. 
Yet no great evil arose in consequence. So, as it 
seems to us, will it be in relation to the new principles 
that will in future be common to the Conservatives 
and the Radicals. It will be assumed by both parties 
alike that any measure greatly lightening the burdens that 
weigh upon the masses, without threatening the hopes 
and ambitions of the masses, will be accepted without 
being subjected to any fierce criticism,—and accepted 
with equal cheerfulness by whichever party in the 
House of Commons it may be proposed; and no worse 
result will come of it than came of the Reform Act of 
1885, when household suffrage was finally adopted by both 
parties as the suffrage of the future. Lord Herschell 
seems to us almost to regret that there is no reactionary 
party anxious to repeal that measure, not because he 
wishes it to be repealed, but because he wishes to see diffi- 
culties placed in the way of his own party’s going further in 
the same direction,—difficulties which he but faintly hopes 
that the new Conservative Party are likely to place in the way 
of a downward movement, and which he perfectly well knows 
that he and the Liberal leaders cannot safely afford even to 
encourage, much less to advance. But if this be his real 
feeling, what he is virtually objecting to is the too great 
success of his own former Radicalism,—the complete dis- 
appearance of class Conservatism, and the substitution for 
it of popular Conservatism, which, genuine as it is, is a 
very different thing, and not so effective a breakwater 
against a species of popular concession which many 
Liberals would like to see checked by some one, though not 
by themselves. 

What will be the kind of question on which there will 
bea real popular Conservatism, a democratic Conservatism ? 
First and foremost, we may expect a genuinely Conservative 
feeling in the democracy,—we might almost say, a pre- 
dominantly Conservative feeling in ordinary times, though 
there may be exceptional occasions on which there will be 
a majority on the side of innovation,—with regard to the 
ownership of property. We may be quite sure that 
amongst the householders of Great Britain and Ireland, 
there will in ordinary times be no disposition at all to 
limit too strictly the rights of property, or to fritter 
away its privileges. There is no subject with which the 
small ambitions of men play more eagerly than the 
prospect of enlarging their property, and of so enlarging 
the sphere of their influence and interests. Whatever 
may happen in a crisis such as that through which Ireland 
is now passing, let the people of the United Kingdom once 
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aws of property equitable towards all classes, and 
plied itd for ‘the rights of ownership with a keen- 
ness of which the feeling of the French peasantry in these 
matters gives us the most telling illustration. In the next 
slace, there will always be a very large popular party in 
favour of keeping the “ornamental” parts of the Con- 
stitution, as Mr. Bagehot used to call them, unchanged, or as 
little changed as possible,—for adhering to the Throne, the 
Lords, and the Commons, and for resisting even crotchety 
attempts to alter the style and title of the House of Lords. 
Custom fastens a very deep hold on the imagination of the 
masses of the people, and though they will prefer a House 
of Lords which does not stand in the way of their wishes 
too obstinately, they will prefer such a Huuse of Lords very 


much to brand-new institutions, or even modern institutions | 
of the United States Senate or Colonial Councils type. We | 


may be sure, that whatever is determined on with regard 


to the House of Lords, the proposal which removes the 
danger of obstruction with the least innovation of form, 
will be the proposal to command a very large popular 
party amongst the masses. Finally, we may feel sure that 
innovations in a too sentimentally humanitarian sense will 
meet with very little favour from the Conservative portion 
of the democracy. When the Swiss people instituted the 
Referendum to overrule rash changes in the Constitution, it 
was found that the Swiss householders in most of the 
Cantons had no desire at all to abolish capital punishment ; 
and we sincerely believe that there would be a very great 
Conservative party amongst the English people steadily 
opposed to any interference with the law which takes the 
lives of deliberate murderers. These are but specimens of 
the various directions in which Conservatism will be found 
to have a large popular following. But they are specimens 
sufficient to show that Conservatism has its roots in man, 
and not merely in aristocracies and weil-to-do people, and 
that Conservatism may well become a great deal more 
popular in the future than it has ever been in the past. 


THE BOHEMIAN “SETTLEMENT.” 


T would be difficult to conceive a better illustration of 
the depths of race-hatred which still exist in Europe 

than the “settlement ” just arrived at in Bohemia. In 
that Kingdom, the majority, three millions, are Czechs, 
an ancient offshoot of the great Slav family, and the 
minority, two millions, are Germans. Both are Catholics, 
but they are separated by language, by degree of civilisa- 
tion, and by the indefinable aggregate of inherent differ- 
ences which we call “race.” They have dwelt together for 
centuries ; but so great is their mutual dislike, that they 
keep up a system of social boycotting almost as strict as 
that which prevails in Ireland, though it is not enforced 
by the same terrible and demoralising “sanctions.” No 
German may deal with a Czech tradesman, no Czech may 
consult a German doctor, no German manufacturer may 
employ Czech artisans, and no Czech parent may send his 
child to learn in a German school without suffering the 
penalty of ostracism by his own people. They can hardly 
bear to sit in the same Diet; and, indeed, for the past few 
years the German Deputies, exasperated by what they con- 
ceive the oppression of the majority, have refused tosit there, 
and so have deprived the representative body of much of its 
moral force. The Emperor, long concerned by this social 
battle, the political effect of which is to throw his Bohemian 
Germans into the arms of Bismarck, has lately seen reason 
for more acute apprehension; he has exerted himself 
personally and strenuously to devise terms of agreement, 
and he has been assisted by a new danger. The Conserva- 
tives of Bohemia, and especially the larger proprietors, 
Czech as well as German, are afraid of the spread of 
Socialist ideas, and are ready to do anything which will 
restore in the Diet the influence of moderate men. Repre- 
sentatives from both nationalities, therefore, met last week 
under the presidency of the Emperor, and, rather to the 
surprise of the world, invented a “‘ settlement ” which, if it 
be ratified by the Austrian Reichsrath, both races will, it is 
believed, accept, at least for the time. It is, however, a most 
extraordinary one, amounting, indeed, to a new experiment 
in Constitution-making. The Diet is informally divided into 
two Diets. That is to say, it is divided into two curiw, one 
German and the other Czech, which will sit and debate 
together, but will each possess the full powers of a separate 
and co-ordinate House. Each Deputy, as he presents him- 
self after election, will signify to which cwria he wishes 


to belong, and a certain number of Deputies can demand 
that any vote shall be taken curiatim. If that demand is 
made, no vote is valid unless it has been accepted by a 
majority in both curiw. The Diet, in fact, will consist 
of one House for non-contentious business, and of two 
Houses whenever opinion is divided upon the lines of race. 
All members will, however, be present at all debates, and, 
so far as they understand each other’s language, will benefit 
by each other’s arguments. 

That is a very singular arrangement, and one which we 
should scarcely expect to work. The idea evidently is 
that on most points, on all the questions called “ social,” 
for example, the line of cleavage will be according to in- 
dividual opinions; but we suspect that calculation will 
fail. The Czechs will grow more Radical and the Germans 
more Conservative, just as the Irish Celts have grown 
Jacobinical and the Anglo-Ivish Tory, and the race 
difference will be only accentuated by differences of politi- 
cal feeling. Men do not love each other the more for per- 
petually debating at each other, nor is the irritability of 
a majority soothed by vesting in the minority a perpetual 
right of veto. We should anticipate a dead-lock extending 
even to financial arrangements ; but that is not the impres- 
sion on the spot, where evidently the negotiators are aware 
of some unknown quantity which will prevent a total 
arrest of the machine. This is, we imagine, the authority 
of the Emperor, who, when a measure is necessary to the 
State or to the welfare of the people, will intervene to see 
it passed. It is clear that, under the arrangement now 
formulated, the duty of arbitration will fall to him, and 
he may be able so to perform it that, although altera- 
tions in general law will be rare, as they are in 
America and Scotland, all votes that must be passed, 
will be passed by both the nationalities. That would, 
of course, be a working system; but then, its con- 
tinuance would depend, like everything else in Austria, 
upon the deference, or rather the direct obedience, paid te 
the Emperor as Universal Referee, a position which he 
has only attained late in life, and after a career which, 
alike in its failures and its successes, is unique in Europe. 
It may not be continued to his successor. That those who 
arranged the settlement do not expect any diminution in 
the feeling between the races, is evident from the extra- 
ordinary precautions taken to clear all existing grounds of 
quarrel out of the way. The “agreement” is to be passed 
as a fundamental law, and in every important department 
of Bohemian life, except the military one, the Governing 
Boards are to be duplicated, each nationality or language 
being governed on a system of its own. For instance, 
there is to be a German Central Board and a Czech Central 
Board for the management of schools ; a German Ministry 
of Agriculture and a Czech Ministry of Agriculture, each 
governing or instructing German or Czech villages; and 
even a German Court of Appeal and a Czech Court of 
Appeal, for the rehearing of decisions from the inferior 
tribunals. There will be, in fact, as the new system develops 
itself, two Kingdoms in Bohemia and two social systems; 
and this the Czechs perceive, for they already murmur, 
with perfect justice, that they lose under the agreement all 
the advantages their superior numbers might have secured 
them, and are, for all purposes of national action, paralysed 
by the German veto. It is presumptuous for any foreigner 
to affirm that any scheme will not work in any division of 
Austria, for he can never know what secret fear may there 
compel open enemies to work together; but if this scheme 
succeeds, it will be one of the strongest testimonies to the 
practical use of a monarchical Constitution. The Crown 
really acts not only as a cohesive cement, but as u moderating 
force. 

We know of few circumstances in modern Europe more 
disheartening than the depth of the distaste felt by its 
different races for one another. Their growth in civilisa- 
tion, which certainly goes on, though it is very slow, seems 
only to deepen their dislike, which, again, is increased by 
their propinquity. These Germans and Czechs of Bohemia 
cannot tolerate each other, though they are not only inter- 
mixed, but know that, whatever happens, they must remain 
intermixed to the end of time. The Spaniards and Portu- 
guese are lodged side by side in the same peninsula, under 
circumstances which would make fusion enormously advan- 
tageous to both, Spain gaining her natural -capital and 
trading river, and Portugal gaining the force to keep 
and to utilise her Colonies. Yet the keenest observers 





report that fusion is impossible, because Spaniards despise 
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Portuguese, and Portuguese at once dread and detest 
Spaniards. The Germans and Slavs in the Hast of 
Europe can hardly be compelled to keep the peace, 
while the German’ loathing for a Dane is as intense, 
and, we may add, as unintelligible, as the loathing of a 
Dutchman for the Germans. The Italians and the French, 
though their frontiers touch, despise each other heartily, 
and when, as in Marseilles, they are forced into industrial 
competition, they can hardly keep from blows. The Slavs 
and the Greeks living in the same Turkish provinces, 
though they have the bond of a common servitude, confess 
to a repulsion they cannot conquer ; and the Poles and the 
Germans of Prussia, subjects of the same crown, and in- 
vested with the same rights, regard one another, age after 
age, with the same angry suspicion. If the distaste were 
dying away, we might say, as so many say about Ireland, 
that it was produced by historic causes only; but we see 
no evidence that it is dying away. On the contrary, it 
appears to deepen as the superincumbent pressure becomes 
less, until, in a free and enlightened city like Berlin, there 
is a positive danger lest, if authority were paralysed for a 
few days, the ‘‘ educated ” German population would 
spring at the threats of all Jews, and bid all Poles depart. 
And all this while the difference between the races is often 
less than the difference between families or individuals of 
the same race, and is manifested in action mainly as 
a difference in temperament and ideals. Perhaps that last 
word is the explanatory one. A difference, often a secret 
difference, as to the ends of life is usually the most marked 
of the separating qualities of two civilised races, and as 
it is incurable, it tends, as both advance in consciousness, 
to separate them still further. Only one does not exactly 
see why the element of scorn should come in so strongly as 
it does. There is nothing whatever in German or French 
history entitling the one race to despise the other ; yet it is 
certain that in their hearts they do, and that this contempt 
is one main cause of a hostility now so deep that it is the 
basis of all external European politics. The history of the 
feeling between Germany and France during the last 
twenty years ought, of all histories, to be the most 
depressing for philanthropists. It seems as if the fusion 
which two hundred years ago was accomplished in Alsace, 
had in the great “improvement” of the world—an im- 
provement in many departments as demonstrable as the 
English improvement in agriculture—become impossible. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON INFLUENCE AND 
CONVICTION. 
N ~R. GLADSTONE, in his vigorous and paradoxical 
Bt speech at Chester on Wednesday,—the speech in 
which he compared the punishment of boycotting and con- 
spiring to plunder, for the “ Plan of Campaign” was that 
and nothing else, to the sin of the sluggard, and told the 
Government that they had as much right to an Irish 
Crimes Act to punish people who oversleep themselves 
through indolence by such penalties as the Crimes Act 
imposes, as they have to punish boycotters and campaigners 
in that fashion,—devoted the only section of his speech that 
contains any new and original argument, to expressing his 
belief that the multitudes of voters who vote for Home-rule, 
vote on “conviction,” while the less numerous multitudes, 
as he conceives the matter, who vote for resisting Home- 
rule, vote under “ influence.” We should have supposed 
that that was just an inversion of the truth, so far as we 
have any means of testing the matter. For Mr. Gladstone 
produced no evidence ou his side, except the assertion that 
the wealth of the country, and the moral influence which 
wealth gives, is on the side of the Government; while 
the popular feeling, the sympathy of the masses who are 
not swayed by station and wealth, is with him. Grant it 
to be so in the sense in which he asserts it, for Mr. Glad- 
stone was perfectly fair in his definition of “ influence,” 
and included in it all the power which men in a certain 
dignified station wield to carry others with them by the 
mere force of personal authority. Still, it is impossible to 
define “influence” in any sense which could ascribe a great 
deal of “influence” to the Duke of Westminster,—at 
whom a good many of the allusions of his Chester speech 
appeared to point,—without also ascribing a vastly greater 
proportion of “influence” to Mr. Gladstone himself. We 
go a great deal further than Mr. Gladstone does when he 
says that in such a world as ours, “some opinions, and 
sometimes many, must be taken on trust.” Weshould say 











that in any great democracy of the present day, by far the 
larger number of opinions are taken on trust, and that 
what Mr. Gladstone calls a political opinion formed on 
“conviction,” describes rather the more or less careful selec. 
tion of the person to trust, than the intellectual reasons which 
can be advanced on behalf of the opinionsadopted. After 
all has been said and done by the majority of householders 
to form their political opinions justly, the justice of these 
opinions depends in a far larger degree on their Sagacity 
in selecting the politicians by whom they are “ influenced.” 
than on the sagacity with which they analyse the reasong 
for what is called Conservatism, Liberalism, or Radicalism, 
That seems to us the necessary condition of political 
existence in a great.democracy. Nine-tenths, or more than 
nine-tenths, of the honest convictions formed are convic. 
tions formed under “ influence,”’—very natural and often 
very wholesome “influence” no doubt,—we do not at all 
mean corrupt influence, but still influence, that is, motives 
which depend a great deal more on the authority attaching 
to the opinions of this person or that, than to the kind of 
reasoning by which purely intellectual convictions, such 
as the convictions of the late Mr. John Stuart Mill, or the 
late Sir Henry Maine, would principally depend. Define 
“influence” in this large and perfectly candid way, as 
Mr. Gladstone did, and so far from doubting that it has 
a great deal to do with what Mr. Gladstone calls “ con- 
viction,” we should say that it has a great deal more to do 
with honest conviction in the average elector than any other 
element whatever. ° 

But then, whose “influence” in this country, in this 
large and true sense of the word, has been incomparably 
the largest ? Whose but Mr. Gladstone’s own? Look at 
the bare facts of the case. According to Mr. Gladstone’s 
definition of the term, we may admit that Mr. John 
Morley’s opinion in favour of Irish Home-rule was founded 
on pure conviction,—that is, on a consideration of the 
political conditions of the case, without any great reverence 
for personal authority. But what are we to say of Sir 
William Harcourt’s “ conviction,’’ who was recommending 
to the constituencies one day to let the Tories stew 
in Parnellite juice, and who veered round to the very 
opposite point of the political compass the next day, 
in deference to Mr. Gladstone’s “influence” ? What 
are we to say of Sir G. Trevelyan’s “ conviction,” who 
deserted Mr. Gladstone for nearly a year because he had 
swung round so suddenly, and then came back to him 
when he found that the Liberal Party had for the most part 
swung round too? What shall we say of Lord Spencer’s 
and Lord Granville’s convictions, both of whom were con- 
fessedly and enormously “ influenced” by Mr. Gladstone’s 
change? And what are we to say of Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman’s convictions, or of Mr. Mundella’s, and a 
hundred others who “found salvation ” in a view they had 
never held before, so very soon after Mr. Gladstone’s 
“influence” had been applied? We hold that the in- 
fluence of wealth and rank in opposition to Irish Home- 
rule has been virtually zero in comparison with the 
vast and astounding influence wielded by Mr. Gladstone’s 
personal fascination, by his great powers as an orator, by 
his commanding authority as a party leader, in favour of 
it. Talk of the Duke of Westminster and the landed 
interest, and the interest of banks and capitalists,—legi- 
timate and illegitimate, pure and corrupt,—and we hold 
that it amounts to a mere fraction of the influence wielded 
over all the party chiefs, and through the party chiefs over 
the local chiefs, the managers of electioneering work, like 
Mr. Schnadhorst and his subordinates, by Mr. Gladstone. 

And it so happens that while Mr. Gladstone carried 
with him all the influence which an abrupt, and evidently 
quite honest, change of opinion in a statesman who had 
long struggled with and condemned Mr. Parnell, must 
carry, the “influence” wielded by the opposite party in 
the opposite sense was terribly crippled by Lord Salis- 
bury’s and Lord Carnarvon’s very unfortunate temporising 
during the short Tory Government of 1885. They had 
shown just enough hesitation, just enough vacillation, 
just enough disposition to go round during the autumn 
months of 1885, to justify the country in attaching com- 
paratively little importance to the firm stand which, under 
Lord Hartington’s and Mr. Goschen’s guidance, they ulti- 
mately made in resisting it. Thus Mr. Gladstone carried 
all the “ influence” not only of a great orator, but of a states- 
man who avowed openly that he had been in the wrong, 
while Lord Salisbury’s influence was greatly diminished 
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by the knowledge which the country possessed, that 
he had allowed his Viceroy to negotiate with Mr. 
Parnell, and had himself displayed a very divided 
mind in his celebrated speech at Newport. On the one 
side we had a great orator converted, and wielding all the 
influence of a fervid convert; on the other, an orator of 
a much less popular type, vacillating for a time, and only 
fixed in the attitude of resistance by the counsels of a 
small party whom Mr. Gladstone had not been able to 
carry with him. We maintain, then, without hesitation, 
that an enormous preponderance of the moral “influence ” 
which carries elections,—legitimate moral influence cer- 
tainly, but still moral influence in the truest sense of the 
word,—was wielded by Mr. Gladstone himself; that he 
turned the chiefs and the managers and the wirepullers of 
his party as easily as the helmsman turns the helm of his 
ship; and that the opposite party, far from wielding their 
full share of influence on the opposite side, found them- 
selves greatly crippled and paralysed by their previous 
weakness and hesitations. 

And as for the “influence” which was wielded by Lord 
Hartington and the Liberal Unionists, it must, we believe, 
be estimated, as the Gladstonians are always telling us, at 
a very low rate indeed. They have exercised a very con- 
siderable power over the political reason of the country. 
They have put a great deal of vigour into the discussion of 
the question ; and so far as political reason, apart from per- 
sonal influence, tells in discussions of this kind, they have, 
we believe, done more to guide opinion and strengthen 
conviction that the proposed experiment is full of danger 
and void of hope, than any group of politicians in the 
country. But with the sole exception of Mr. Chamberlain, 
the Liberal Unionists have not been men of great political 
“influence,’—~.e., men to whom managers of political 
associations and wirepuillers look for guidance. They 
have been men who were more or less isolated before 
this question arose; men who, like Mr. Goschen, had 
differences with both parties; men who, like Lord 
Hartington, were not thought very ardent politicians ; 
men who, like Sir Henry James, were almost more of 
lawyers than of statesmen; men who, like Sir John 
Lubbock and Mr. Leonard Courtney, had a reputation for 
holding original views of their own, and seldom agreeing 
cordially with their party. Mr. Chamberlain no doubt 
had “influence” of the kind wielded by Mr. Gladstone, 
though vastly less in degree; but he is the only one 
of the group who can be said to have been a real con- 
necting link between the Liberal Unionists and the party 
managers. 


Take the Home-rule crisis as a whole, and we do not | 


feel the smallest doubt that the enormous preponderance 
of moral authority exerted in connection with it has been 
wielded by Mr. Gladstone himself; and that, so far as 
genuine intellectual convictions,—as distinguished from 
personal trusts,—have been affected by the controversy, 
the Liberal Unionists, few as they are, have affected 
orn far more deeply than either the Gladstonians or the 
ories. 





THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 


‘i i most unsatisfactory of unsatisfactory diplomatic 
questions, the Newfoundland Fisheries dispute, is 
upon us once more. On Monday last, the subject was 
brought before the French Chamber by M. Flourens, and | 
though the aggressive tone of his speech was not echoed | 
by M. Spuller, the Foreign Minister, it is evident that the | 
situation does not want much to make it unpleasant and | 
embarrassing. At the present moment, neither France | 
nor the Colony of Newfoundland is satisfied, and yet there | 
seems little hope of arriving at any workable compromise ; 
for the difficulty is, unfortunately, one of those which is not 
to be got over by the enforcement of the just rights of 
both parties, since both want a little more than they can 
properly claim. Apart from the feeling of sympathy 
which Englishmen must naturally feel for their fellow- 
subjects in any dispute, it is impossible not to share 
the annoyance of the Newfoundlanders in being exposed 
within their own island to external rivalry. However 
favourably to the Colony we may read the treaties, the fact 
remains that they recognise a sort of imperiwm in imperio 
on a large portion of the coast of Newfoundland. But this 
fact is quite enough to make the inhabitants restless and 
Unsatisfied, nor can we expect, as long as they are unable | 
to call their island absolutely their own, and to deal | 





with it in their own way, that they will regard themselves 
as free from a grievance. Unhappily, the ability of the 
Mother-country to help them out of their troubles is by no 
means as great as we could wish. That we shall not only 
refuse to sacrifice any of their rights in order to relieve 
ourselves, but shall insist on the strictest and narrowest 
interpretation of the French claims consistent with the 
principles of justice, they may rest well assured. It will, 
however, be impossible for us not to recognise and defer to 
the stipulations in regard to the fisheries made by the 
Treaties of Utrecht and of Versailles, merely because, 
viewed in the abstract, they constitute a very considerable 
grievance. 

The best means for estimating the present condition of 
the Newfoundland Fisheries question, is to consider as a 
| preliminary the circumstances under which the subject has 

entered the region of practical diplomacy. The pvlicy of 
| the French Government has always been to regard their 
| North American fisheries as a training-ground for sailors 
| from among whom the Navy can be recruited; and hence 
| they have taken special pains to foster and encourage 
| that industry by the grant of bounties. This system of 
| State-aid has, however, begun of late years to affect the 
| internal prosperity of Newfoundland so injuriously, that 
| the Colonial Government recently felt obliged to look 
| out for some means of preventing the whole industry from 
| passing into the hands of the French. Accordingly, last 
year the Bait Act was passed, and after a strong appeal 
to the Home Governmert, was assented to by the Colonial 
Office. This measure forbids the sale of bait to the French 
fishermen. It is said that, owing to its operation, the value 
of the fish-production of Newfoundland has increased by 
20 per cent., and that the French fishermen have been 
deprived of the position of superiority formerly secured to 
them by the bounties. But though prevented from pur- 
chasing bait, they have managed to procure it in the bays 
off the so-called “‘ French shore,” and therefore have been 
able to continue their ordinary fishing operations. But 
the bait dispute has not stopped here. The French allege 
that the extra expense to which they are now put renders 
the old cod industry unprofitable, unless they supple- 
ment it with the capture and tinning of lobsters. Accord- 
ingly, they have set up establishments for the production 
of preserved lobsters upon that portion of the coast 
of Newfoundland over which their claims extend. Their 
right to do this is, however, contested by the Newfound- 
landers as not coming within the scope of the arrangement 
made at the Treaty of Utrecht, and confirmed by the 
Treaties of Versailles and Vienna. 

Without going into the manifestly absurd declarations 
of M. Flourens, that France has a right to catch what sh 
likes in Newfoundland waters, and to establish places for 
curing fish of any description she chooses upon the French 
shore, and has, in fact, a practical sovereignty therein, let us 
attempt to examine, by the light of the treaties, the more 
restricted contention in regard to the lobsters. The Treaty 








| of Utrecht (1713) secures to the French the fishing-rights 


off Newfoundland which they now enjoy, as also the right tu 
land upon a considerable portion of the coast, and there 
cure their cod. It provides, however, that these con- 
veniences allowed to a friendly nation are subject to strict 
limitations, and declares that it is to be unlawful for the 
French to “erect any buildings, besides stages made of 
boards, and huts necessary and usual for drying fish.’ 
Again, it forbids them to resort to the island beyond the 
time necessary ‘“‘for fishing and drying,’—words which 
clearly point to the curing of cod, and not to the erection 
of what are virtually manufactories. That this is so is 
shown equally clearly by the words of the Treaty of 
Versailles in 1783, in which the fishery question was 
fully gone into by the contracting Powers in supplke- 
mentary declarations interchanged after the ratifica- 
tion of the main instrument. Indeed, as Mr. Justic 
Pinsent, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of New- 
foundland, remarks in his able summary of the treaty 
obligations, published in Tuesday’s Standard, the only 
fishery contemplated was a cod-fishery, and the words 
“have no application whatever to a lobster-fishery, or to 
the establishment of factories and lobster-tinning.” Un- 
questionably, then, we can and ought to prevent the new 
encroachment of the French. The privileges they enjoy 
on the Newfoundland coast are far too great to permit of 
any but a strict interpretation. What they are legally 
entitled to we must yield them unreservedly ; but beyond 
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their strictest legal rights, we, in fairness to our Colonial 
fellow-subjects, cannot go. 

The question which naturally follows any consideration 
of the disputed points is,—Cannot some arrangement be 
come to which would relieve the island from the present 
almost intolerable burden of French interference? No 
doubt the best plan of all would be to buy up the rights 
of the French on the main island, and confine their curing 
operations to the two islets of Miquelon and St. Pierre, 
situated close to the shores of Newfoundland, which 
already belong to them absolutely. It is to be feared, 
however, that the French Government would consider any 
such scheme as being likely to injure their mercantile 
marine, and so the nursery of the French Navy. Still, it 
should be possible, in spite of this difficulty, to find 
enough of a compromise upon which to base a practical 
and workable modus vivendi. Let us see what advan- 
tages each party to the dispute possesses, in order to 
estimate whether or not some rearrangement might be 
discoverable. The French tishermen enjoy, first, the 
assistance in the shape of bounties given them by the 
Home authorities. Next, they have the right to resort 
to a certain portion of the Newfoundland shore—i.e., the 
North-West and North-East Coast of the island running 
from Cape Ray to Cape St. Jean—and to erect there 
temporary sheds for curing cod, but only cod. Lastly, 
they have the right to demand that no new settlements 
which shall compete with the work of their fishermen 
shall be established by Newfoundlanders on the French 


‘ shore. The Newfoundlanders, on the other hand, can 


strictly enforce the purely temporary character of the 
French occupation of the shore to which their operations 
are limited, can forbid them to purchase bait, probably 
can forbid them to get bait in the way they now obtain 
it, and certainly can prevent them from setting up factories 
for tinning lobsters. Surely there is room here for a little 
give-and-take. Why should not two French Commissioners 
meet one British and one Newfoundland Commissioner, 
and attempt to arrive at an understanding? Even if they 
failed to come to an agreement entirely satisfactory 
to both parties, they might at least set at rest some of the 
points in dispute. In any case they could hardly leave 
matters in a more disagreeable position than they are at 
present. As long as the French Foreign Office maintains 
its present reasonable attitude, there is doubtless little 
fear of actual complications; but it is impossible not to 
contemplate without misgiving the dangers that might 
arise should a turn of the political wheel place M. Flourens 
in power. The policy which he advocates, carried out by 
a reckless Minister of Marine, might have the most 
disastrous consequences. The French Chauvinists must 
not make the mistake of imagining that because the New- 
foundlanders are Colonists, the Mother-country will be any 
the less careful in supporting their rights. They will 
receive as much attention as our fishermen at home; and 
though we cannot break international obligations to oblige 
the inhabitants of the earliest English Colony, we shall 
certainly uphold to the last such of their contentions as 
are just and reasonable. 





MR. GOSCHEN AND THE TAXES. 


C is not so easy for an able man to talk for an hour on 
a subject of which his mind is full, and yet say 
nothing about it. People declare that Mr. Goschen, in 
his speech of Wednesday to his constituents, performed that 
feat to perfection ; but we are not quite so confident. He 
certainly talked much of his forthcoming Budget—which, 
recollect, has not yet been before the Cabinet—and he cer- 
tainly did not tell us what it was to be like; but still, there 
was a drift of thought in this part of his speech. Mr. 
Goschen was evidently annoyed with the charge that he 
always took taxes off property, and asked his audience to 
remember that he had taken 4d. a pound off tobacco— 
essentially the poor man’s luxury, though the rich also 
smoke—and that he had imposed a tax on the real pro- 
perty of deceased persons, already yielding nearly a million 
a year, a tax on the transfer of foreign securities, and had 
proposed a tax on pleasure-horses, both of the latter being 
luxuries of the rich. One suspects his annoyance at 
this charge may have been deepened by a reflection that 
he would be exposed to it again this year, as he did 
not intend to halve the tax on tea, almost the only tax 
now paid by the poor who do not drink, but had in his 








mind a more original destination for the surplus, which 
again, he carefully assured his audience, had been “ bulled ” 
—that is, hoisted above its proper level—by an over. 
sanguine public. We may, of course, be utterly mistaken . 
but that would be our impression of the way in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s mind was running, and the 
impression is strengthened by his remarks upon the 
Income-tax. He had clearly considered the reduction of 
the Income-tax, for he was full of the weight of its 
incidence upon the poorer sections of the middle class 
the educated or half-educated men with from £300 to £500 
a year, who can just get along, and who pay the tax out 
of the minute surplus they have to spend on the amenities 
of life. The 2d. in the Income-tax which Mr. Goschen 
managed to take off in 1886 and 1887, as asurcharge imposed 
for a special purpose, represents to a chief clerk on £500 
a year, a subscription to Mudie’s, a daily newspaper, and 
a nightly pipe,—in other words, the easements of life which 
are-not necessaries, but help to turn a “grind” into a 
comfortable existence. Mr. Goschen grew eloquent over 
their fate—uselessly eloquent, for democracy will pile its 
heaviest burdens upon the middle class, under the idea 
that it is only mulcting the rich—but still, he was inclined 
to leave the Income-tax at 6d. He remembered vividly 
how the Daily News had admitted that 6d. might be borne 
in time of peace, even quoting the exact words, and thinking, 
we fancy, that they were comforting words for Chancellors 
of the Exchequer. Sixpence, if one can only have 
it regarded as a proper figure, yields such a quantity of 
cash, being just the heaviest amount which the average 
taxpayer, who is immensely influenced, and even in a way 
conciliated, by a demand for “even money,” will pay 
without trying to whittle down his returns unfairly. We 
should say, if we were inclined to draw deductions from 
such inadequate premisses, that Mr. Goschen, if, indeed, 
he must give half his surplus to the poor in the shape of 
Free Education, intends to leave both the Tea-duty and 
the Income-tax alone, and to devote the remainder of his 
spending-money to something much more original. 

We heartily hope it may be so, and desire to say a 
few plain words upon the subject. Chancellors of the 
Exchequer are going far too much into slavery both to the 
“ classes’’ and the “‘ masses,” or rather, to traditional ideas 
as to what the classes and the masses desire. We are 
just at the beginning, as Mr. Goschen fully acknowledged, 
of what is probably a cycle of prosperity, with business 
brisk, profits “fair,” and wages of all kinds very high. 
We do not believe that at such a time the immense 
majority of Income-tax-payers resent a rate of 6d. in the 
pound. They feel it,no doubt, often acutely ; but they ex- 
pect it, and know they will not get rid of it except fora 
very limited period. They have adjusted their expendi- 
ture to meet it, they have reckoned it in calculating their 
incomes, they have even allowed for it in selecting among 
the investments offered for their savings. As far as they 
are concerned, the tax can be left safely at that figure, and 
had much better be left, as securing a kind of apparent 
justice among taxpayers according to English ideas of 
taxation, which are not based upon scientific propositions 
at all, but upon a rough notion of what each class ought 
to contribute to the support of the State. What the 
Income-tax-payers ask, and would have if only they 
could organise themselves, is not reduction below 64., 
but a little fairer treatment at the hands of collectors, 
and an easier method of being heard in remonstrance. 
They cannot waste the time and temper necessary 
to fight a surcharge unless it is very serious; and 
the collectors know that, and raise their demands 
in a manner which, though seldom ruinous, is con- 
stantly most provoking. It is of the essence of good 
taxation that it should include no aggravating circum- 
stance, and to be surcharged for no reason, and practically 
with no redress, is an aggravation. Mr. Goschen would 
be much more thanked if he could abolish this nuisance 
by devising some form of appeal in writing, than for a 
reduction of 1d., and he will not be able to give away 
more than that. On the other hand, it is time to consider, as 
regards working men’s taxes, how far we are to go. Are work- 
men really to be as untaxed as nomads ?—in other words, 
are they who, as the majority of voters, impose all taxes, to 
pay themselves none but voluntary imposts, paid also by 
the rich in much higher proportions? We do not believe 
the public as yet comprehends in the very least how this 
matter now stands, and it will not till the subject has been 
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matter for full Parliamentary discussion. In two articles 

November 16th and 30th, 1889, the Economist stated 
facts which, we confess, struck us with amazement. The 
entire involuntary taxation of an average workman’s 
family is now under 43d.a week. Here are the figures 
as given by a skilled economist :— 

« Returns of working-class expenditure collected by the Board 

of Trade, and recently analysed in these columns, gave details of 
the outlay of 34 working-class families, comprising 180 persons, 
and with an aggregate yearly income of £2,493. The total expendi- 
ture of these families upon dutiable articles other than drink and 
tobacco is returned at about £107 per annum, and the taxation 
upon this expenditure amounts, in round figures, to £32. In 
other words, each of these 34 families, consisting, on an average, 
of five persons, and with an average income of £73 a year, con- 
tributes to the Imperial Treasury in the shape of taxes on tea, 
cocoa, and coffee about 18s. 6d. a year, or 44d. a week.” 
It may be said, quite justly, that to exclude liquor is un- 
fair, because the workman wants his beer to make up the 
proper stimulating quality of his food. Very good; we 
should concede that at once, though Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
will not; and how then does the matter appearr This 
is the answer :— 

«The total expenditure of the 34 families upon dutiable articles 
other than tobacco is returned as follows :— 


Expenditure Equal to Annual 

for Week. Kixpenditure of 
MOD ex cer cadens, cceetsnecveres ME EE AE scsccecevies £81 11 6 
Coffee 63 ? 14 8 2 
Cocoa 23 10 18 10 
Beer 23 39 10 10 





Taking the price of tea at 1s. 6d. a lb., that of coffee and cocoa at 
ls. a lb., and that of beer at 4d. a quart, this annual expenditure 
represents a consumption of 1,088 Ib. of tea, 288 1b. of coffee, 219 lb. 
of cocoa, and 593 gallons of beer. Let us now see what the duties 
chargeable upon this consumption amount to. The statement in- 
eluding the estimated consumption of tobacco is :— 


Quantity Rate of Amount of Daty 
Consumed, Duty. Payable. 
d'or LOSSID.  ...2.. 6d. per ib. ....;. 27 4 0 
Coffee...... 288 lb. . 26. 9erIp.  «..... 28 0 
Cocoa...... PIG. scenes Za. per ib. — ....:. 116 6 
BOGE ccc 593 gals. ...... 23d. per gall....... 5 7 O 
Topaceo,.. 270%R.  .:.... 3s. 2d. per Ib....... 42.15 0 
TROEAY caccncoce eccuadanguntcnscnacsaccnedsees £79 10 6 


To this total some slight addition should be made on account of 
the expenditure on dried fruits, which are subject to a small duty. 
With this addition, the total amount of taxation may be set down, 
in round figures, at £80. And this is the total contribution to 
the Imperial Treasury out of incomes amounting in the aggregate 
to £2,493. In other words, the proportion of taxation to income 
in the recorded cases amounted, on the average, to only 3:2 per 
cent. This is equal to about 74d. in the £, and the evidence of 
the returns which the Board of Trade has collected is thus to the 
effect that the whole taxation of the working classes amouats to 
not very much more in the £ than the classes above them pay in 
Income-tax alone.” 


Now, how much further are we to go in this direction ? 
We can understand a Radical thinking that only property 
ought to be taxed ; but then, let all property be taxed, the 
workmen’s as well as the millionaires’, Or we can under- 
stand a financier saying that he reserves taxes on the 
whole community—taxes, for example, like those on sugar, 








tea, and beer—for times of emergency; but then, let that | 
| appear in the Assembly if they please, and defend or 


policy be avowed and discussed, and the workmen brought 
clearly to understand it. At present the theory is that all 
should be taxed, roughly speaking, on the principle of 
equality ; but recent legislation has carried the facts far 
beyond that point. The well-to-do now pay in direct taxes 
nearly as much as the handicraftsmen do in all their taxes, 
and then pay their indirect taxes over and above. It is 
time that these facts should be made clear in Budget dis- 
cussions, and that we should at least know the central idea 
upon which Parliament is proceeding. If the well-to-do 
are to pay “ransom,” as Mr. Chamberlain once put it, they 
ought at least to have the credit of paying it in the popular 
eyes, 

As we are upon this subject, we desire once more to 
remonstrate, however uselessly, against the neglect by 
successive Chancellors of the Exchequer of the taxes which 
really fall heavily upon the people, and especially upon 
those whose lot Mr. Goschen so bewails. Struggling 
people in the great cities feel rates, not taxes. Mr. 
Goschen’s clerk or small tradesman, with £500 a year, 
lodges himself in London in a suburban house of £50 a 
year—a tenth of his income is a moderate proportion : 
it is often a sixth—and pays on that £15 a vear 
in rates. These rates are never lowered. On the con- 
trary, they are increased every five years by arbitrary 


increases of assessment, made sometimes in the very teeth 
of facts, as, for instance, in the last assessment, when 
many houses in one great district of London were raised 
while rentals were falling. There is no scientific valuation, 
no easy method of appeal, and practically an inconceivably 
small amount of popular control. The Local Boards, 
especially in the suburbs, spend just what they like, and 
though they are, we believe, fairly honest, they sometimes 
muddle away money in the most egregious style. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer does not care, because he is 
not responsible ; the President of the Local Government 
Board is afraid to interfere with local independence; and the 
Members for London, who could soon force reform, shirk 
a most irksome task which will bring upon them the 
hatred of all the local “interests.” The Tory Party con- 
fines its attention to rural taxation, which is consequently 
getting moderated, and the Liberal Party has an idea that 
lighter rates only enrich the landlords they detest. The 
whole subject of the incidence of rating in great cities 
needs investigation, not by a Committee or a Commission 
which will elicit nothing and do nothing, but by a financier 
of the Peel or Gladstone or Goschen calibre, who, when 
his mind is once made up, dare ask Parliament to pass a 
sweeping reform. Even the House of Commons, when it 
deals with finance, calls in a master of finance to help it; 
but the great revenue of London is raised by groups of 
vestrymen about as competent to manage such a business 
as any other men in the street. It is too bad, and all the 
worse because we know from the experience of thirty 
years that there is not a chance of redress, and that we 
shall neither have in a London parish the low rates of a 
village, nor the carefully planned though large expenditure 
of a city like Birmingham. 
THE SWISS EXECUTIVE. 
HE able author of the article on “ Democracy in 
Switzerland,” published in the Edinburgh Review for 
January, brings forward into the light the least-noticed 
peculiarity of the Swiss Constitution. It provides for and 
produces an unique Federal Executive, as unlike the 
American Presidency and the French Ministry as it is 
unlike the British Cabinet. This Executive is the “ Federal 
Council,” a committee of seven members, each of whom, 
like a British Cabinet Minister, is the head of a depart- 
ment, but who all habitually confer together and issue 
their orders in the name of the whole body. They have, 
however, no collective responsibility, no official chief—the 
“President” being a mere chairman, with no authority, 
either in theory or practice, over his colleagues—and no 
power of compelling each other’s obedience. They are, in 
fact, beyond dismissal during their term of office. The 
two Houses of the Federal Assembly, one of which is 
elected by the people and one by the Cantonal Legis- 
latures, are chosen for three years, and their first busi- 
ness, sitting together for the occasion, is to elect the 
Executive Council, who thenceforward for three years trans- 
act all national affairs, as- the Assembly wills, being, in 
fact, a group of Permanent Under-Secretaries. They can 


explain their acts; but if those acts are censured, they do 
not resign, but alter their course, as Sir Robert Herbert 
or Mr. Godfrey Lushington would do in England. <Any 
member of the Council can propose a new law, which 
may be, and often is, opposed by his colleagues ; but if the 
Assembly rejects his proposal, he still remains in office, as 
also he does if the Assembly passes a law of which he 
disapproves. Leading, in short, is not the Councillor's 
business, but obedience to the .representatives of the 
people, and his self-respect is involved in the efficiency with 
which he performs his duties, and not in his success in per- 
suading the Legislature to follow a particular course. 
Although he vacates his office at the end of three years, he 
is usually reappointed, and is, in truth, the permanent first 
clerk of his department, a clerk greatly trusted, and allowed 
to argue or remonstrate, but still a clerk, with no legal 
authority except in his department. Collision among the 
departments is avoided by the Councillors sitting-together, 
and by the wish of all that there should be no collision, and 
failures are averted by the risk that if they occur, those 
who cause them may be at the end of the three years’ 
term passed over by the Assembly. 

This strange system, which resembles in many resp cts 
the government of a Railway Company rather than of a 
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nation, is justified, at all events, by its results. The Federal 
Council of Berne is, by the consent of all men, one of the 
most successful Committees for business existing in the 
world. Its work is of the highest importance and delicacy, 
and sometimes, one would think, almost maddeningly diffi- 
cult ; but it is always excellently performed. Unlike the 
Administration of the United States, the Government 
of Switzerland is sometimes almost overwhelmed with 
difficulties in its foreign relations. Surrounded by huge 
military States, each ten times as powerful as itself, 
the Swiss Government has to maintain a jealous inde- 
pendence, yet to avoid offending Powers constantly irritated 
by its right of asylum, and by the dangers and annoy- 
anees which the refugees create. Without a standing army, 
it has to maintain internal order so strict that no pretext 
shall ever be given for external interference, or for quarrels 
among the Cantons themselves. It has to carry out 
the laws passed by the Assembly through the jealous 
and obstinate executives of the Cantons, and it has 
to reconcile every day, and almost every hour, some 
dispute between the Cantons themselves, taking care 
that general principles are maintained, yet not offend- 
ing the pride of any Canton, or self-governing fraction 
of any Canton, beyond endurance. The Federation has 
rights, but when they are resisted, they can be enforced 
only by military occupation; and military occupation, 
except in the rarest cases, would at once call up what the 
Americans call the “ States’ rights” spirit—that is, the 
pride of localism—and perhaps resolve the Confederacy 
once again into its constituent parts. Amidst all these 
dangers, the Councillors, who are clerks aud yet Ministers, 
servants and yet guides, steer their course so warily and 
yet with such energy, that profound order is maintained in 
Switzerland itself, and that its great neighbours, none of 
them too friendly, and two of them at least jealous of the 
very principle of the Republic, are hardly aware that difficult 
work is daily being done within its borders. The system 
is the triumph of democratic government as an instrument 
for getting business well performed. 

If ever the United Kingdom, given up to bad advisers 
and popular passions, should become a Federation, we 
also should be compelled to consider some method of 
creating a permanent, or rather an independent Executive. 
The Parliamentary system would not work, for State 
Rights must be represented in one House, and the people 
in another; and there is no proof that the two powers, 
which must be co-ordinate, would habitually pull together. 
In America, the Senate constantly belongs to one party, 
and the House of Representatives to the other; and but 
for the monarchical position of the President, who is 
responsible to the people alone, the Executive would 
not be able to get on at all, still less to pursue 
any definite line of action. Should that bad time ever 
arrive, however, the British people would, we fancy, incline 
to the American rather than the Swiss method of organising 
a Government. The latter is too complex, and too fatal 
to individual initiative. Both, it is true, are exceedingly 
injurious to the development of great men. The American 
people, it has been long observed, have no leaders even of 
national parties, the great men of individual States having 
little influence or standing in other States than their own ; 
but still, the system does allow of a great Executive, and 
even, in emergencies, of something indistinguishable from a 
dictatorship. The Swiss system does not, with an exception 
on which we shall presently remark. Throughout her history 
Switzerland has failed to produce great statesmen, or even 
great popular leaders, and has had to be content without 
that something transcending mere business ability which 
makes States illustrious.. The British people would miss 
that something very painfully; would, in the absence of 
leaders, find their political life deprived of much of its 
interest ; and would sigh, we imagine, after living objects 
for their instinctive loyalty. They would, too, be slow to 
deprive themselves of that dignitied representation which 


they find in their present method of government, and | 


which Switzerland, with all the antiquity of its institu- 
tions, sadly lacks. Still, the world is strangely sterile of 
new or unique forms of government, and the scheme of 
an Executive which is at once successful and unlike any 
other, and which overcomes the endless difficulties of a 
Federal Constitution, may well be attentively studied. 

We have said that there is one exception to the apparent 
feebleness of the Swiss Constitution in times of great 
emergency. This is the use of the Referendum, or appeal 








to the people, which in a critical hour might become a 
weapon of tremendous potency. As we have so repeatedly 
pointed out to our readers, every law modifying the Con. 
stitution must be referred to a mass vote, and every law of 
any kind may be so referred if thirty thousand electors 
demand the reference. This appeal, which is constantly 
and successfully used to defeat ill-considered measures 
might, on necessity arising, be used by the Federal 
Assembly to create a dictatorship. For example, sup- 
posing the country threatened with invasion, the Assembly 
could, we conceive, pass a law making itself absolute for 
six months, “in all matters deemed essential for the 
National Defence,” and such law would, if ratified by 
the mass vote, be constitutionally legal, or at least legal 
enough—for a lawyer might object that even the, pro- 
posal of such a law was ultra vires—to be universally 
obeyed. That is a right which in extreme cases ought 
to exist in every Constitution, which does exist in our 
own, Parliament being in theory despotic, but which 
does not exist in the Constitution of the United States, 
Its absence nearly ruined the Republic during the war, 
and was remedied only by the revolutionary device of 
packing the Supreme Court until a majority was obtained 
for an indispensable but probably illegal decision. With. 
out it, a State, endangered by invasion or popular insur- 
rection, may find itself strangled in its own Constitution, 
or compelled to resort to revolutionary measures which 
always impair, if they do not destroy, respect for the 
régime of law. The Referendum is the natural outcome 
of democracy, and may prove its best corrective; and as 
the democratic spirit advances, we expect to see it gradually 
adopted over a much wider area. We are by no means 
sure that it would be without its advantages even in 
England. Certainly it would afford the simplest means of 
reconciling a democratic representative body with a House 
of Lords, and would prevent the party caucuses from giving 
away Ireland to enemies of Great Britain without the con- 
sent of the majority of the people. 








THE CEREMONIAL OF TUESDAY. 

\ JE do not understand why any one should cavil, as the 

Echo, for example, seemed inclined to do, at the stately 
ceremonial amidst which Lord Napier of Magdala, the first 
of our soldier-engineers, was carried on Tuesday to his final 
resting-place. Nobody who in the least understands the sub- 
ject doubts that the deceased hero—he had the dare-devil 
courage of a Berserk, though that has properly been forgotten 
amidst his rarer qualities—deserved alike for his character and 
his achievements the special honours paid him,—the grave 
within the most central of our great cathedrals; the military 
funeral, which is to all other funerals in impressiveness what 
the tramp of an army is to the rush of a mob; the momentary 
pause of reverence in the swarming life of the world’s entrep/t ; 
the attendance of every great English soldier or sailor who 
could arrive in time; the presence, amid the most prominent 
mourners, of the Heir-Apparent to the Throne, and of the 
representative of the greatest of the military monarchies of 
the world. If ever such honours were due to any one, they 
were due to the great soldier who, whenever called upon by his 
country, stepped forward to lead her forces to victory, and then 
sank back into the shade, the least ostentatious or assuming 
of her citizens. The objection could not be to the object of 
all that gloomy pomp, and if it were directed to the pomp 
itself, it was most unwise. Pomp, like everything else the 
taste for which has existed in all ages and everywhere, has its 
great uses, and the first of them is to bring home to a people 
the marked incidents in their history, and the great personages 
who have served them, to help to bind them together in the bonds 
of a common emotion and a common reverence, and so to keep 
alive the consciousness that a nation is something more than 
a congeries of individuals. The world, and especially the 
democratie world, attends to the things it sees, rouses 
itself to interest in the presence of the unusual, and 
remembers, as shut eyes remember sunlight, the deep, 
the almost painful impression produced by momentary 
splendour. The antique ceremonials of a coronation; the 
joyous unity evoked by a reception like that of the Princess 
Alexandra—as well remembered now as when her carriage 
passed through the apparently indivisible waves of shouting 
Londoners—the solemnity of a National Thanksgiving. with 
its secret note of fear lest ephemerides should exult too much 
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a ania , 
and so offend the Fates ; the gloomy pomp of a public funeral, 
withits suggestion at once of mortality and of fame,—all these 
things help to bring home to the millions of a nation the central 
fact, so often forgotten in their multitudinousness, that in re- 
spect of the world around them they form a unit, with a 
single life, which they may make rich or poverty-stricken 
almost at will. Such scenes may not be necessary for the 
cultivated, whose memory, though no better than that of the 
masses, is incessantly revived by reading; but they are for 
the millions’ who, too busy to study, are also too much en- 
grossed with the things of to-day to keep alive traditions. 
They need the seldom recurring pomps, the infrequent calls 
to assemble themselves for a common burst of admira- 
tion, the grand ceremonials, so rare as to be events in 
life, to rivet in their minds the feeling that they form a 
nation, and that for a nation men greater or wiser or 
braver than the mass, think it an honour to labour 
or suffer or die in torture upon the field. All peoples, 
as Rome well knew, need these reminders, and none need 
them like the English, whose very habit of concentration 
makes their memories feeble, and who throughout their 
history have done magnificent things, whether in war or 
enterprise, or construction, only to forget that they were 
done; and have produced great men only to ask, when they 
chance to hear their names, why they should have place in the 
roll which ought to be as familiar as the alphabet. The 
ceremonial of Tuesday will not only help to encourage men to 
imitate that most splendid of all lives, the life marked 
by great deeds performed in silence, as parts of the day’s 
work, and not as feats, but will compel them to know 
what the object of so much hoxour, or, if you will, of so 
much exceptional parade, had done to illustrate English 
history, or to keep England a living and successful being. 
Such scenes start traditions, and without traditions no 
nation can long remain either great or noble. It may be 
well not to boast, or even to exult—a very different impulse— 
but it can no more be well for a nation to forget its history 
than for a man to forget his career and the obligations it has 
imposed on him; no more beneficial to lose the recollection of 
its heroes, whether of war or peace—and the English masses 
have forgotten Newton as much as Marlborough, and will for- 
get Wheatstone sooner than Wellington—than for a man to 
forget his friends, his benefactors, or his allies. The instinct 
which makes us attend the ceremonials in our friends’ lives is 
an instinct which helps to cement society, and the similar 
instinct which summons a whole people to a national pageant 
assists, and assists greatly, to make of them a nation. We 
wish Englishmen to be component parts of a State, and not of 
amultitude, and therefore read with pleasure of the melancholy 
grandeur of the pageant which for a moment on Tuesday sup- 


pressed even the hum of the City, and stopped for five minutes | 


the rush of its two million feet. 

We confess we witness with no pleasure the slow dying out 
of the element of ordered and planned magnificence in our 
national and municipal life. A great deal dies with it 
besides colour, and colour itself is a good thing. Much of 
reverence for sound institutions disappears, and much also of 
cordial liking. We do not find that soldiers fight the better 
for the absence of pomp and circumstance in their reviews, 
that Judges are the more impartial because they are dressed as 
“citizens,” that Parliament itself is the more honoured or 
authoritative because its assemblage has been shorn of much 
of its traditional and “useless ” splendour. The Throne is not 
the safer because the courtly life isan almost extinct tradition, 
nor is the democracy more powerful because when it wishes 
to pay honour, its only idea is to assemble in a nearly 
unmanageable crowd. Something of external stateliness is 
essential to the full expression of the greatness or of the 
wishes even of a crowd; and democracy needs ceremonial to 
give it dignity just as much as a monarchy does. A great 
city, like, say, Birmingham or Liverpool, is the more of a city, 
more full of conscious corporate life, because of its noble 
buildings, and because also of the occasions, now so rare, when 
it expresses common emotion through stately and formal, or 
it may be even gorgeous ceremonial. Neither buildings nor cere- 
monies will keep life in it if its vitality is expiring, even for an 
hour ; but if the life is there, fulland abounding, they will make 
its fullness visible and its abundance dignified. Better Bradford 
than Bruges, no doubt; but would Bradford be less active or less 
lively for the buildings and towers of Bruges, or even for the 


ceremonial observances which once made life in that great hive 
of industry shine with something of the brilliancy of Courts ? 
We do not believe in all this drabbiness, which it is etiquette 
to praise, or see in the modern ridicule of ceremonial anything 
but a certain distaste for that persistency of self-control which 
is the essence of civilisation. The dinner will be just as good 
if the guests come in their shirt-sleeves ; but then the object 
of feasting is not only food. We do not believe that democracy 
need be drab-coloured, any more than it need be dirty, and 
predict for our country that in no long period the inherent 





taste for ceremonial will revive, as it is doing in America, and 
| that here, as there, it will be marked bya sign not wholly 
| pleasing to reflective freemen. In the decay of every other 
kind of ceremonial, one kind will survive, and every great 
occasion—and there will be many great occasions—will be 
honoured first of all by military display. There is pageant in 
a show of regiments, and magnificence in the display of armies 
of uniformed men, be the taste of a nation as “ simple” as it 
will; and it is through regiments and armies that the inex- 
tinguishable taste for marking the incidents of history by 
scenic splendour will ultimately gratify itself. It is easy to 
ridicule the black velvet of a courtier or the red robe of a 
Judge; but you cannot take the dignity out of a gun-carriage, 
even though it is treated for a moment as a hearse. 





PRIDE AND MERIT. 

T is curious to observe how proud Mr. Stanley is of his 
own swift insight and resolution. In the speech at Cairo 
briefly reported by telegraph on Tuesday, he once more dealt, 
with apparently very unnecessary emphasis, and surely a cer- 
tain want of taste, on Emin Pasha’s vacillations and the 
alternatives he had so peremptorily pressed upon him. Con- 
sidering the very critical state of Emin Pasha’s health, this 
reversion to the subject of the hesitatingness of the one 
European, and the decisiveness of the other, could hardly 
have taken place had not Mr. Stanley’s mind been very 
full of it,—had he not, we may say, been a little too much 
inclined to thank God that he was not as other men are, 
nor even as this Emin. Nor can there be any doubt that 
this clearness and peremptoriness of resolve are qualities 
for which Mr. Stanley has the greatest reason to be thankful. 
Doubtless they distinguish him amongst men as nothing else 
distinguishes him, though he has no occasion to be so very 
anxious to contrast his promptness of resolve with the 
German’s reluctance to take his final decision, and with his sub- 
sequent tendency to question whether or not he had decided 
wrongly. In enterprises such as those of Mr. Stanley, the 
power to discern quickly what is, on the whole, the best 
| course, and to adhere to a decision when taken without the 
smallest disposition to waver or hark back upon former doubts, 
|are endowments worth almost all other endowments put 
| together. Wedo not blame him in the least for attaching the 
highest value to this promptness of discernment, und this per- 
fect confidence in the justness of his own decision. Without 
| these qualities Mr. Stanley could no more have accomplished 
what he has accomplished, than Newton could have discovered 
the law of gravitation without unrivalled powers of mathemati- 
cal reflection, or Milton have written “ Paradise Lost” without 
an imaginative ardour and a sense of the rhythmic felicities of 
speech which hardly any human being has surpassed. Mr. 
Stanley’s pride is a fitting and reasonable pride, though it may 
have tempted him to indulge it in this instance at the cost 
of good taste, and perhaps even good manners. But we 
take note of it not so much in order to show that Mr. 
Stanley understands how to appreciate accurately his own 
strong points, as to illustrate the fact that what men are 
almost always, and, as we think, quite rightly, proudest of, is, 
not that which they can justly ascribe to their own efforts and 
volitions, but that which they have inherited without the 
smallest merit on their own part. What, forinstance, men are 
perhaps on the whole most proud of, is their blood when they 
are well descended, and yet no one can say that they are in the 
smallest degree responsible for that; or again of their genius 
or talents or physical strength if they are not well descended, 
and all these things are endowments, and never in any great 
degree due to self-culture. What women are certainly proudest 
of, is their beauty or grace, and neither beauty nor grace can 
be acquired without a considerable original gift, beauty not im 
| any degree, and even grace in very small degree, for a grac: 
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which is in any way artificial is not grace but a soft mannerism. 
As a rule, men show very distinctly how much they prefer 
gifts for which they can claim absolutely no merit, to gifts 
for the possession of which they have at least some small 
share of merit, by being positively indignant if they find that 
anybody happens to ascribe mere wealth that they have 
inherited from their fathers, to their own hard work. Seldom 
indeed is a family proud of being supposed to be “new” 
when it is really old; but a family that is really “new” is 
generally delighted to be mistaken for an old family. That 
only means that a family is proud, not of having earned its own 
wealth, but of having had its wealth transmitted to it. And yet 
wealth, if it be self-made, is just one of the possessions which is 
in great measure due to mere effort, steady diligence, minute 
care, and punctual habits,—all of which are usually more or 
less acquired or cultivated qualities, and hardly ever the 
mere results of transmitted talent. That shows that men 
are prouder of possessions which they can prove to be 
inherited, and not due in any degree to their own efforts, than 
they are of those which they have acquired by hard service. 
And it is the same with women. If you admire a woman’s 
jewels, for instance, she is twice as proud of them if she can 
prove that they are heirlooms, as she is if she should have 
bought them herself out of her own earnings. And so, too, a 
great musician is a thousand times as proud of gifts of ear 
and touch which he can prove that he possessed as an 
infant, when it was simply impossible that he could have 
acquired them by any pains of his own, as he is of what 
he has made his own by hard industrious drill. The truth 
is, no doubt, that men regard the fruits of plodding as open 
to all the world, while they regard any remarkable heirloom, 
physical or spiritual, as distinguishing them from the rest 
of mankind, and as conferring upon them a distinction that 
is adventitious no doubt, but exactly because it is adven- 
titious, is also rare and significant. If Mr. Stanley had only 
that amount of prompt insight and alert resolve which he 
might have gained for himself by sedulous self-discipline, he 
would not be so proud of it; but thoroughly aware as he is, 
that it amounts in hiin to genius of a high order, which dis- 
tinguishes him far above the ordinary traveller who has to run 
a multitude of risks and to escape from them by presence of 
mind and strength of purpose, he is excessively proud of it, 
and loves to contrast it with the inferior endowment of another 
great traveller who has also distinguished himself in the same 
field, but distinguished himself in a very much lower degree. All 
the most honourable pride is pride that, if properly analysed, is 
strictly unselfish, that centres in what has been given us by 
others, not won by ourselves, like pride in our country, in our 
nation’s achievements, in our race, in our friends, in our 
parents, and, of course, for the most part, even in our children, 
who, though they may owe much to our care in bringing out 
all their higher qualities and restraining all their lower 
qualities, owe very much more to gifts which we had the power 
neither to bestow nor to withhold. All the more generous 
pride entertained by human beings, is pride in the possession of 
either privileges or endowments which those who enjoy them 
could never have earned for themselves, and which they would 
not have valued a tenth-part as much as they do if it had not 
boon quite out of their power to choose whether they would 
have or would reject them. 


But the unquestionable truth that this is so, is,as a matter of 
fact, forgotten by the greater number of those who feel this 
pride even in its more generous forms. They do allow their 
pride to increase their sense of self-importance, instead of, 
as it should do, tending rather to diminish it. The man who 
is proud of being an Englishman, for instance, is very 
upt to regard it as a sort of personal credit to himself 
that he is an Englishman, in spite of the perfectly obvious 
teuth that he has no more credit in the matter than he has for 
possessing two hands and two legs. The beauty, again, can 
very seldom contrive not to think it a credit to herself 
that she should be a beauty, or the man of genius to doubt 
that he deserves all the better of the world for having a genius. 
Yet these gifts ought to be really regarded with that sort of 
modest pride in the possession of treasures to which we had 
no sort of natural right or moral claim, that a man feels, for 
instance, in living in fine scenery, or in a refined and thought- 
ful society. In fact the very same feeling should dominate 
all the nobler kinds of pride which filled the hearts of the 
greater saints who said that, but for the grace of God,—that 








is, but for something which they could not in any way com. 
mand or control,—they should have been the most despicable 
and sinful of beings. Thus the better kind of pride should add, 
not to the sense of merit, but (rather of the two) to the sense 
of demerit, because it should deepen and intensify the conscious. 
ness of the lavish gifts, the inherited advantages, the high level 
of opportunity from which we started, and from which it might 
have been fairly hoped that we should have been able to 
achieve far more than we actually have achieved. The higher 
pride ought to deepen modesty. How can a man be prond of 
his ancestry without feeling the extreme danger that he will 
not be able to justify his descent? How can a man be proud 
of his possessions without fearing that he will be found to have 
been unworthy of the trust which those possessions impose ? 
Most of all, how can a man be proud of his genius without 
dreading that he may provea spendthrift of that genius instead 
of its skilful almoner? A man who takes a genuine pride in 
the public love and esteem in which (suppose) his father is held, 
can hardly help feeling all the more modest the deeper that 
pride is; and yet that is, as we hold, precisely the attitude 
in which he should look upon his rank or his wealth, or even his 
personal strength and dexterity, though, of course, these latter 
gifts are not subjects for anything like an equal amount of pride. 
Even Mr. Stanley’s legitimate pride in his own swiftness of 
insight and promptitude of resolve, would have been all the wiser 
and more legitimate if he could have shown that he took nocredit 
to himself for what had been the free gift of Providence, and 
did not think of comparing his own decision with Emin Pasha’s 
vacillation, while he was studying how best to make his resolute- 
ness serve the purpose of extricating the great German from 
the embarrassments of a difficult and ambiguous crisis. If, 
indeed, pride were limited to the qualities for which we could 
honestly take credit as of our own fostering, there would hardly 
be enough of pride amongst us to make it signify anything 
important in human life. It is not only not so limited, but a 
vast deal more of it, and that, too, of a vastly better kind, is 
felt in relation to privileges and possessions for which we are 
eager to assert that we can claim no credit at all, than in 
relation to either wealth or moral qualities which we have 
painfully acquired. In other words, the best pride must go 
hand-in-hand with the deepest modesty in things secular as 
well as in things religious. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A COMMENTARY IN AN EASY-CHAIR: 


NATIONAL YOUTH AND MATURITY—PUTTING UP WITH 
TROUBLE—THE SUDDEN SYMPATHY OF MAN FOR WOMAN. 





THE youth of nations seems very like the youth of individuals: 
which is not, indeed, at all an original idea, yet one which 
recurs to the mind on many occasions when it is accentuated 
by a special occurrence, such as, for instance, the new law of 
divorce which one of the Australian States is so anxious to 
establish, just at the moment when an American statesman is 
sounding a note of alarm respecting the same law as it exists 
in his own young, yet maturing country. The easy divorces 
of America are confined to, if I am not mistaken—but I 
may be mistaken, not having studied the subject—several 
of the younger States, those which have felt least the 
intercommunication of civilisation, and who have begun 
life without that strong impression of Puritan descent 
which has been so notable a feature in the original character 
of the great Republic. It is a bad thing for a community 
to begin so, without father or mother so to speak, with 
no traditions or even prejudices, in the freedom of rank 
youth, and independence, not even a precedent or example to 
bless themselves withal. America in general has matured 
amazingly within the last generation. The books of American 
travel which I remember—Mrs. Trollope’s, for instance, which 
wrought the subjects of her remarks almost to frenzy, and 
much later Dickens’s notes, which had a similar effect—are, I 
believe, entirely out of date. America has grown up during this 
interval. She has learned how other people behave, and she 
has grown ashamed of many of the habits of her calf-time. 
When an American novelist wishes to represent to us the kind of 
man who overcomes the ordinary Philistine on the other side of 
the Atlantic, he produces a person of painful refinement. 
culture, and aristocratical breeding, before whom the masses 
fall prostrate. Whether for good or for evil, America has 
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abandoned, so far as social observances are concerned, her 
former lawless position. The prejudices of civilisation have 
grown upon her, and those rules and customs which people 
call conventional, as well as that sense of the necessity of self- 
control and tolerance of the inevitable, without which society 
cannot stand. And one of the signs of this growth, and of a 
public opinion shaped by a wider general sentiment of what is 
best for mankind, and of what is respectable and practicable in 
a community, is the spirited and earnest protest of Mr. Phelps 
against the facility of divorce in some of the States, where a man 
can be separated from his wife, or a woman from her husband, on 
the ground of incompatibility merely. Itis curious, just as this 
protest comes forth, which is more cr less the effort of a 
cultivated intelligence to set in its true light the hasty 
expedient of a youthful and impatient community attempting 
to secure by legislation that happiness which youth and 
ignorance always believes can be had by external methods, 
to see another and still younger community snatching at the 
same expedient. Our young Australian States fall under the 
same influences as the young American. They too have done 
a great many things. They have triumphed over difficulties 
of every kind, and made themselves great. The fire of conquest 
is in their veins. It is perhaps natural that they should ask 
themselves why they should not settle their personal affairs 
as they have settled the country, shaking off every yoke, 
bearing no inconvenience which they could get rid of. We in 
the older countries have to put up with a great many incon- 
veniences and have learned by the labour of countless genera- 
tions that to endure the conditions of our natural life is in itself 
a good thing, and that it is well for us that the inevitable 
should exist, as it always will continue to exist, whether we 
consent to it or not. 

We hear a great deal of the change in women during late 
days,—the difference between the present generation and 
their grandmothers, the failure of that “reserve” which 
we used to call modesty, and many other matters which 
are excellent subjects for drawing-room discussion. But it 
seems to me that whatis at the root of all the difference is the 
increasing disinclination of people in general, men and women 
—and women more than men, because they are, of the two, the 
more generally called to endurance—to put up with things that 
were once the commonplace of life. In the American woman 
(as we are told) this revolt has reached its height. People 
say she will not endure the pangs of motherhood, holding 
it to be highly unjust that she should have in this particular 
so much more to put up with than her partner,—which 
is true enough, if it were not too ludicrous to place 
this petulant rebellion against that inevitable which nobody 
is clever enough to correct. As a matter of fact, justice 
is not the rule of this world, and women have much 
the worst of it in life. But they have generally (and 
no doubt in the mass will continue to do so) made life 
practicable with all its inconveniences, by the system of 
“putting up with” which has been the code handed down 
from mother to daughter along all the course of time. This 
code has undeniably lost much of its authority in the present 
generation; and even those who carry it out in practice dis- 
pute it in theory. Why should they bear with and endure 
evils that can be thrown off? Why should they continue to 
lead intolerable lives when they can free themselves? Our 
grandmothers did not think of freeing themselves; they feared 
the scandal, the publicity, the breach of life, more than the 
pain which could be endured in private. I think this one of 
the fundamental causes of a great deal of the present restless- 
ness in life, 

I do not suppose, however, that it is the women who are at 
the bottom of this curious cry of the young Australian com- 
munity for divorce, which probably—since it is ill struggling 
with hot-headed children who are big enough to take their 
own way, if their parents deny it to them—we of the Mother- 





the minority, and are therefore more thought of, more prized 
and precious: so that something magnanimous mingles with 
the impatience of the Colonial legislation which, new and warm 
to its work, is inspired with the determination of creating happi- 
ness, and quenching misery, by Act of Parliament,—a thing 
which, alas! the wisest of Parliaments cannot do. When 
New South Wales is grown up and experienced, as America 
has become, as represented by Mr. Phelps, it will learn that 
the art of putting up with our troubles is a very fine art, and, 
on the whole, better for the human race than lightly shaking 
them off: and that to rush out and in of matrimony, and 
lessen the sanctity of that bond, is a much worse thing than 
individual vexation, or even, which is worse, individual misery. 
The old belief that to keep the house intact, the children safe, 
the name from dishonour, was of far more consequence than 
to fly from personal inconvenience or suffering, is a more 
honourable and worthy one than any false gospel of escape 
from pain. 

This is, of course, the merest superficial view of the subject, 
into which, in its deeper aspects, I do not pretend to enter. 
I remember once to have met an American gentleman who had, 
as his friends whispered, three wives all living, one the then 
legitimate mistress of his affections, and two others divorced. 
One could not but look at him curiously, wondering whether 
it was he who was so intolerable that no woman could put up 
with him, or so fastidious that he could endure no woman, 
and what were the feelings of the Mrs. Smith de facto if her 
lord frowned. The position was only comic to the unconcerned 
spectators ; but certainly it was impossible to conceive a position 
more uncomfortable or less dignified in which a group of 
people could be placed. 

I have here an apology to make for an error, which arose 
from the carelessness of hearing an article read aloud instead 
of reading it with one’s proper eyes. I find that it was not 
England, but Italy, which Mr. Gladstone accused of a gap of 
two hundred years in poetry. Even in this case perhaps, 


| Alfieri, who was a great man in his day, should not be over- 


looked. But I was in the wrong. 

[Our correspondent is, as is hinted, wrong in supposing 
that lax divorce is a peculiarity of the newer States. Some of 
the States of New England are among the most lax.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
CHURCH EIRENICA. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—Like you, Iam puzzled by the letter which appears in 
the Spectator of January 18th, with the signatures of my 
friends the Dean of Peterborough and Mr. Teignmouth Shore. 
Like you, I wait for the public meeting of ‘“ Churchmen in 
Council” to see how far the two voices, which have hitherto 
seemed discordant, are brought into harmony. 

On two points only in your criticism on my letter I will ask 
leave to say a very few words :— 

(1.) If wishes could be father to my thoughts, I should 
welcome the most infinitesimal scintilla of evidence that the 
Ornaments’ Rubric was framed on the principle of elasticity. 
But I have never met with any fragment of such evidence. 
Can it lie in the wording of the rubric, which says: 
“ Shall be retained and be in use”? Can it be found in the 





| Act of Uniformity, which says in its preamble: “ Nothing 


conduceth more to the settling of the peace of thisnation..... : 
| nor to the honour of our religion...... than an universal 


country shall have to permit. But it arises partly from a | 


curious and touching sympathy with women which has sprung 
up of late in the minds of men, with a sudden and general 
impulse, as if they had newly discovered the additional ills 
to which women are subject, and were wonderfully sorry all at 
once for the sufferings which they never thought of before— 
such a feeling as sometimes overwhelms a young father when 


| 


he suddenly finds at what an enormous cost to his young wife | 
the crowning blessedness of the miraculous baby is attained. | rightly, Mr. Berdmore Compton, in the Church Times) declare 


This feeling is naturally all the stronger where women are in! that they refuse to be tied up to the rubrics of the Prayer- 


agreement in the public worship of Almighty God;” and; 
again, in the “black Bartholomew” clause, “to the end that 
uniformity in the public worship of God (which is so much 
desired) may be speedily effected.” Is it to be found in any 
recorded utterances in Parliament during the progress of the 
Act, or in any contemporaneous exposition after it was passed, 
or in any judicial decision since? Till these questions are 
answered, I fear I must adhere to my conclusion that the 
Ornaments’ Rubric is tight “ red-tape,” and not an “ elastic 
band.” 

(2.) Would an Act of Parliament embodying what we 
thought was the Dean of Peterborough’s plan be possible: 
without schedules of maxima or minima? Already leading 
members of the so-called Ritualist party (if I remember 
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Book of 1549, and claim the right, in interpreting the “ Magna 
Charta” of their freedom, to roam at will among all the 
“ornaments of the Church and the ministers thereof, as 
were in use, by the authority of Parliament, in the second 
year of King Edward VI.;” and that opens a rather wide range 
of possibilities. The Advertisements of Elizabeth ordered the 
cope to be worn at communion by the celebrant and assistant 
clergy in all cathedrals. How many “ reasonable Evangelicals ” 
are prepared to obey that order? And, after all, the Orna- 
ments’ Rubric does but cover a corner of the field of conflict. 
Not one of the six points in the Bishop of Lincoln’s case is 
even touched by it.—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. PLUMPTRE. 
Deanery, Wells, Somerset, January 18th. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

[To THe Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1z,—I am an admirer of what is called “the New Journalism.” 
I object to the adjective “new:” there is nothing new in it, 
unless it be the enlarged scale on which it is supplied. But 
when I saw an “ Easy-Chair” wheeled into the columns of the 
Spectator, I began to fear. Each of its successive utterances 
has confirmed my suspicions; but the close of its last set of 
commentaries caps the series, and makes me cry out for a 
reform. 

Mr. Gladstone certainly has many faults, and has done 
many rash things; but I do not think he has ever pro- 
fessed himself to be “the master of every subject under 
heaven,” nor in any way “assumed...... the universal 
chairmansbip of things in general.” Of one thing he has 
always proved himself—with few exceptions indeed—a master, 
that is, the facts which he handles, whatever they may be. So 
that, as your “ Easy-Chair” jauntily informs us, to find him 
telling us “that for two hundred years before Wordsworth 
there was a blank in poetical literature [the context shows 
that British is meant],” would certainly be a marvel indeed, 
and might justify the recommendation “to him of a Brief 
Biographical Dictionary by Mr. Hole,” a book which in its 
first edition was, as I know from experience, one of the most 
inaccurate ever issued from the press. 

But now, what does Mr. Gladstone say? It is that, “from 
Chaucer’s day we measure over four and a half centuries ;” 
that this “is perhaps without a parallel in the history of man, 
for it has been upon the whole a continuous life, though with 
ascending and descending elevation.” He then refers by 
way of comparison to other countries, ending up with Italy, 
who, he tells us, “has had an undoubted resurrection in the 
age which has given birth to the genius of Manzoni and of 
Leopardi. Yet this was resurrection. There had been before 
this century [in Italy] an intermission of poetry of a high 
order for nearly two centuries.” 

Now, if the calm oceupant of your “ Easy-Chair ” had put 
the Brief Biographical Dictionary aside, and taken the trouble 
to read Mr. Gladstone’s paper before trying to make him and 
it ridiculous, we should have been spared this display. 
Pardon me if I go one step further, and say that we who 
have learned to love the Spectator for its fairness, its fresh- 
ness, and its rich fruit of earnest and vigorous thought and 
study, who admire it when we differ from it, and feel a blank 
when circumstances delay its arrival, have some right to com- 
plain when its high standard is lowered in this way.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. N. 


THE CULTUS OF AMERICAN MILLIONAIRES. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—The tendency of the American people, discussed in your | 
article on “ The American Worship of Millionaires,” seems to 
have struck deep roots. In a recent criticism on English 
novels in Harper’s Magazine, in the course of some remarks 
on Jane Austen, the writer asserts that she described the 
bourgeoisie,—a most unfounded assertion, and one for which 
Miss Austen and her well-born, if often poor heroines, would 
have felt a just disdain. The inference is that among a people 
whose aristocracy is one of wealth, persons of moderate means 
constitute the bourgeoisie, and the meanings of words are 
wrested to meet this state of things.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A NATIVE OF STAFFORDSHIRE. 








THE NEGRO IN AMERICA. 


|To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—To-day I have a letter from Andover, Mass., the town | 
The writer says :—‘ We are spending | 


of Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 





£15,000 on water. The tough work is being done by Italians, 
to the dismay of the Irishmen here: we could not in the factory 
employ a coloured hand here; they would not work with a 
nigger. The educated school-people have them in their colleges, 
and in their pulpits, but the lower working classes cannot stand 
a nigger, especially an Irishman cannot thole a nigger.” —Con- 
firming every word you wrote on this question, I remain, Sir, 
&e., OBSERVER, 


HYDROPHOBIA AND MUZZLING. 
[To tHE Epitor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’”’] 
Srx,—The letter of “ F.R.S.” on dog-muzzling, to which you 
allude, embraces the whole question, and ought to establish 
the futility of the muzzle. There is only one point to which 
it may be useful to call attention. Hydrophobia has come to 
be regarded in the popular mind as a disease having one 
origin only. Now, it is admitted by most and not denied by 
any of the medical profession, that symptoms closely akin to, 
if not absolutely identical with, “ hydrophobia,” are developed 
in cases of blood-poisoning arising from injuries other than 
the bite of a dog. It is therefore a question open to doubt if 
all the “reported cases” (“2°57 and 3:20 per million of the 
living population”) are really due to the bite of a dog at all. — 
I am Sir, &e., THOS. WARRINGTON. 
The Cottage, Potter’s Bar, January 20th. 





SCRIPTURAL KNOWLEDGE IN THE PRESS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,’ ] 
S1r,—Surely the simplest hypothesis is best. There are 
slips of pen and slips of mind. You yourself spoke of the 
Empress Augusta as the “German Emperor’s mother” only 
a week or two ago. Was this ignorance, or something 
simpler P—I am, Sir, &e., Human, 





WILLIAM DAMPIER. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ ] 
Srr,—The career of the great circumnavigator, William 
Dampier, “the Prince of old Navigators,” as called by the 
late Captain Basil Hall, and one of the greatest of our 
Somerset worthies, having become the subject of investiga- 
tion, I think I can throw a little light on his closing days. It 
will be satisfactory, I feel assured, to his able and sympathetic 
biographer, Mr. Clark Russell, and your correspondents, Miss 
Dampier and Mr. Hooker, to learn that the illustrious “ sea 
father” did not end his days, as has been conjectured, amid 
the obscurity of provincial and rural surroundings ; and, 
happily, it can be shown by indisputable evidence that Dam- 
pier, at the time of his death, was not overtaken by poverty, 
and, although he was a widower and without children, he was 
not left quite alone in the world. There is something almost 
pathetic in the phraseology of his bequest to his cousin, Grace 
Mercer, to whom he leaves all his goods and household stuff, 
and nine-tenths of his property! To his brother George, of 
Porton, Bridport, he leaves one-tenth of his property. Dampier 
died in March, 1715, in the parish of St. Stephen, Coleman 
Street, London, und his will is dated November 29th, 1714, 
just about four months previous to his death. Perhaps Mr. 
Clements Markham, whose researches in this quarter have 
proved so valuable, may be induced to extend his inquiries. 
Having ascertained where Dampier died, and that he made a 
will, proved at Doctors’ Commons, he may yet be able to tell 


| us where he was buried,—somewhere in the Metropolis, I have 


no doubt. It will cheer the heart of many an English sailor, 
and those who have followed Dampier in his tempest-tossed 
life, to learn that between him and Grace Mercer there must 
have existed a warm affection. She was the chief recipient of 
his bounty, his executrix, and the custodian, no doubt, of his 
unpublished notes and travels. May we not also infer that in 
his last illness Cousin Grace was often at his bedside, minis- 
tering to his wants, and surrounding him with some of those 


“rare home comforts which it had not been his lot to enjoy 


since he left the home of his boyhood ?—I am, Sir, Xc., 


ARTHUR KINGLAKE. 
Haines Hill, Taunton, January 21st. 





THE HOUSE OF HELP IN BRISTOL. 
[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “‘ SpectaToR.’’] 
Srr,—Will you kindly allow me to renew an appeal, made by 
mein your columns just a year ago, in behalf of our “ House of 
Help” in Trinity Street, Bristol? As before, it is not money 
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we are asking, but two or three more lady-residents, to carry 
on the various and most useful work that is there being done 
amongst the poor. The ladies live in the Home, which is 
superintended by one of their number, and provide for their 
own board and lodging, the charge to each being £40 a year. 
On this, and on all other points of detail, information may be 
obtained from our indefatigable secretary, Miss Edwards, at 
the House of Help, 20 Trinity Street, Bristol. The associa- 
tion, consisting of four to six ladies, is not in the ordinary 
sense a Sisterhood, though the basis of the Society is distinctly 
religious; and we aim rather at attracting the valuable help 
of such ladies as wish to devote themselves, for a longer or 
shorter period, to work of this nature, without being members 
of a body under rules or vows, or any external supervision. I 
can testify, as President of the Home (in which office I 
sueceeded my predecessor in the Chapter of Bristol, Dr. 
Percival), to the sterling and valuable work that is being 
done by this little Society. We are the more encouraged in 
again trespassing on your kindness, that on each of the two 
previous occasions on which you gave publicity to our wants, 
a new and valuable member was added to our body, as the 
result of the appeal.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALFRED AINGER, Canon of Bristol. 
The Glade, Branch Hill, Hampstead, January 20th. 








ART. 


—==—— 
BIRD-PAINTING AND FALCONRY AT THE 
GROSVENOR. 


Tue Falconry Collection was a happy thought on the part of 
those responsible for the “ Sports and Arts ” Exhibition at the 
Grosvenor Gallery. Falconry is now something more than a 
picturesque revival, such as Washington Irving humorously 
described in “Bracebridge Hall.” The circumstances of 
modern country life will probably prevent it from regaining its 
old place among national amusements. But the very complete 
collection of the accessories of the good old sport, sup- 
plemented by illustrative specimens of the birds themselves, is 
evidence of the thoroughness with which modern falconers 
pursue their art. The literature of the subjéat is also well 
represented; but as the Grosvenor authorities Naave so far 
devoted only two lines of small print to explanations of birds 
or books, those unfamiliar with the subject can lear, little 
from either. ~*~ 

This is not the place for a treatise on falconry ; but we may 
draw attention to the beautiful finish of the hawks’ furniture, 
hoods, *bells, and jesses, many of them the work of old Adrien 
Moellens, of Valkenswaad, one of a race of hereditary 
falconers ; and to the curious difference in size and markings 
between hawks of the same species. but of different sex or age. 
It is not the least pleasure of the falconer to watch the pro- 
cess of change in plumage, as his darlings shed their first 
year’s feathers, and to note that nice adjustment of Nature by 
which corresponding feathers fall from either wing simul- 
taneously, so that at no time shall their powers of flight be 
marred, 

With the Falconry Exhibition is shown a collection of bird- 
paintings, many of them in no very obvious connection with 
the subject. But few people will be disposed to take excep- 
tion to an arrangement which gives us a whole series of 
exquisite water-colour studies of birds by Albert Diirer. The 
catalogue—which is throughout meagre, and at times mis- 
leading—groups these under one number (362), and only states 
that they are the property of the Duke of Devonshire. We 
may be excused for devoting some little attention to the series. 
The first, a duck flying, sketched in dark-brown, is interesting 
from the fact that the artist has seized the moment of com- 
pletion of the downward stroke of the wing to give his im- 
pression of a bird in motion, a method of representing that 
phenomenon which European artists have constantly neglected, 
while the naturalist schools of Japan and China have as con- 
stantly selected it as the most characteristic movement in 
sustained flight. Instantaneous photography justifies the 
opinion of the latter, and the pictures of driven grouse in the 
Badminton series, taken by the camera, differ in no respect 
from the Japanese drawings of the sixteenth century to be 
seen in the White Gallery at the British Museum. 

In the next frame is a beautiful painting of a hawfinch, the 
colour being remarkably fresh; below is a study, not com- 





pleted, of a dead brambling finch, with the wing expanded to 
show the arrangement of the feathers. In no bird is the 
blending and mottling of the colours so difficult to preserve 
with due regard to tone as in the woodcock. The great 
master has apparently amused himself by making a conquest 
of this difficulty. The inner markings of the woodcock’s wing 
seem to have interested him much, for in addition to a painting 
of the bird, he has also made a separate study of this part of 
his subject. A crowded page of butcher-birds, wrens, and fly- 
catchers, is followed by two careful paintings of a magpie. He 
is a disreputable old bird, standing very far back on his heels, 
and, in the second portrait, has lost his tail. The painting is 
so fresh and humorous, that we wondered whether Mr. H. 8. 
Marks had seen this most suggestive work. We believe not. 
But the whole treatment, and even the grey-toned paper, recall 
at once his clever and beautiful paintings of the darker coloured 
macaws. This “grey” paper is really a page of some old manu- 
script, or black-letter printing, washed over with grey colour ; 
it is, in fact, a “palimpsest.” Where Diirer has not drawn from 
life or the dead specimen, he is not so happy. The last of the 
series, a partridge, is from a badly stuffed copy, and reminds 
us of the hawk which sits on a chair-back in Sir J. Millais’s 
early picture from Keats’s “ Pot of Basil,” painted so carefully 
from the stuffed “specimen” that we look at once for the 
attaching wires. 

Two other paintings of Diirer’s are of special merit,—(72), 
a pair of squirrels eating nuts, done in water-colour on 
vellum; and (55), a hare sitting among wild flowers and 
grasses. Crouching among flowers and tufts of dandelion- 
seed and hawkweed and wild-strawberry leaves, this venerable 
hare is dozing away the summer day, just as Diirer saw him 
in the meadows beyond the walls of Nuremburg. He is so 
old that his brown fur is covered with tiny tufts of grey fluff, 
and so sound asleep that he does not mind the dragon-fly that 
has almost settled on his nose. 

The collection of paintings by J. Wolf suggests the con- 
clusion that his work marks the limit of excellence which has 
been reached by modern painters in the expression of truth 
and feeling in bird-painting. There is a true story of Wolf, 
that when waiting for a drive of roe-deer in the woods by the 
Spey, he let the deer go past rather than disturb a flock 
of crossbills which had settled in the pine-tree on which 
his stand was fixed, high above the ground. He has left 
a record of this incident in a charming sketch of the 
fearless little birds for whose blood-red breasts and crossed 
bills Christian sentiment has found a reason in a holy and 
sacred pity for the crucified Redeemer; and to this power 
of silent and sympathetic observation he has brought rare 
skill with brush and pencil. His larger works are no mere 
portraits of birds, but carefully composed pictures, with a due 
subordination and relation of the parts to the leading idea. No 
better example of his power in this respect could be found than 
his “ Osprey Fishing” (368). Wolf excels in snow-scenes, and 
this is one of his best. One pool in a frozen river still defies 
the frost, and the osprey rises, after a plunge into the black 
water, with a huge pike in his talons. The water streams from 
the expanded feathers of the bird, and a crossing jet is flashed 
from the broad tail of the fish as it makes a desperate 
struggle for liberty. On a dead branch sit two other 
ospreys, and the whole is bounded by a ring of pines 
seen through the frost-fog. Two other scenes of bird- 
life in snow by this artist are “ Ptarmigan” (332) and “A 
Merlin seeking his Dinner” (365). The first is on the high 
uplands of the Snehattan Mountains. The snow is lighted 
up bya flood of yellow, misty sunlight, and on it the ptarmigan 
strut and crow before a mountain-hare as white as themselves, 
who quietly nibbles lichens. Other ptarmigan fly to join 
them, like morsels of snow whirled from the cliff. No. 365 
takes us to an English heath. There is a little clearing 
among seedling pines, and in it, on the thistle-tops, gold- 
finches cluster, while a flock of other small birds flutters on 
the ground. On the unsuspecting flock the merlin glides 
swiftly, and silently as his own shadow on the snow. A 
far more ambitious but less pleasing picture is No. 9, “ Kite- 
Hawking on a Suffolk Heath.” It is a wonderful study 
of plumage, but the subject is disagreeable, and the colours 
rather crude. Falcons and hawks are favourite subjects 
for Wolf’s brush, and though modern ornithologists com- 
bine to pronounce the “perching birds” to be the highest 
type, most people will agree with Wolf in preferring the falcon 
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to thesparrow. Among the best of his hawk-portraits are (344) 
an Iceland falcon; ‘“‘ Sakers on the Lower Danube” (352); and 
(353) a pair of Egyptian lanner falcons, basking on the heated 
rocks of the desert. If we compare with these paintings by Wolf 
a hooded falcon by Sir E. Landseer (No. 357), we find the latter 
inferior alike in truth of colour and texture, though “ pic- 
turesque” enough. Nor can No. 68, “The Swanery invaded 
by Eagles,” be said to add much to Landseer’s reputation as 
a bird-painter. Coarse in drawing and bad in colour, 
it has little in it to recommend a thoroughly repulsive 
subject. The best of Landseer’s bird-paintings exhibited is 
No. 85, miscalled in the catalogue “Teal and Woodcock.” It 
is really a picture of a snipe and a dead teal, and is excellent 
in colour and texture. But even this is not better than the 
paintings of wild duck by Teniers (114), Albert Cuyp (109), 
and Jan Fyt (132). G. E. Lodge has some excellent “ portraits ” 
of faleons and hawks: “ A Goshawk” (343), and “A Hooded 
Tiercel” (361), being good alike in drawing and rendering 
of the feathers. “The Peregrine,” by Captain 8. Biddulph 
(364), is almost up to the standard of Wolf’s drawings. But 
those whose time is limited will do well to devote their atten- 
tion to Albert Diirer and Wolf. 








BOOKS. 


SS 
MR. BROWNING’S LAST POEMS.* 
WHEN the pain of the first great sense of loss was upon us, 
we naturally turned rather to Mr. Browning’s greatest and 
most impressive works than to the all-but posthumous volume 
which had only just appeared, and secured a hasty welcome 
from the promptest of reviewers before his death. Not that 
this last volume showed any decay of vigour. Indeed, it is 
more vigorous than some which have preceded it, more 
vigorous, we think, than any published since the Dramatic 
Tdylis, though not reaching the vividness of that remarkable 
volume, and still less, of course, of his Christmas Eve and 
Easter Day, his Men and Women, his Dramatic Lyrics, and 
others of his earlier works. But Asolando is unmistakable 
Browning, though not Browning at his best. And like its 
title, it is, as are all Browning’s best works, first of all 
eccentric in the literal sense. Browning never writes his 
best from a central point of view. He loves to get a 
point of view from which hardly any one else would have 
thought of looking, and to bring out all the new aspects of 
life which he sees from that point of view. As an artist 
sometimes looks at a landscape with his head inverted, in 
order to catch the freshness of an unaccustomed and un- 
spoiled glimpse of Nature, so Browning, who detested the con- 
ventional with perfect detestation, was always discovering or 
inventing new attitudes of mind from which to gaze at that 
miscellaneous world of which he so dearly loved to explore 
the secrets. Even the titles of his books, from Bells and 
Pomegranates to Asolando, contain a curious assortment of 
eccentricities. Pippa Passes, The Ring and the Book, Balaus- 
tion’s Adventure, Red Cotton Nighteap Country, Prince 
Hohenstiel-Schwangau, Pacchiarotto and How he Worked in 
Distemper, Ferishtah’s Fancies, La Saisiaz, Parleyings with 
Certain People of Importance in their Day, may serve to 
illustrate Mr. Browning’s fondness for startling even by 
the title of his productions. Asolando, with its title 
borrowed from a rare Italian verb, meaning, says Mr. 
Browning, “to disport in the open air, amuse oneself at 
random,” is no exception. It is eccentric from beginning 
to end, though in Mr. Browning’s eccentricity there is little 
or none of the ordinary motive of eccentricity, vanity. It is 
rather that he is eccentric because he finds that eccentricity 
stimulates his imagination, puts his whole mind in motion, 
and enables him to put other minds in motion which are 
exceedingly difficult to put in motion. Often it is the mere 
awakening of imagination, and nothing more, that he seems to 
aim at, as in this strange “ Bad Dream” of Nature destroying 
Art and Art defiling Nature,—a grotesque of eerie imagina- 
tion if ever there were one :— 
“This was my dream: I saw a Forest 
Old as the earth, no tract nor trace 





Of unmade man. Thou, Soul, explorest— 
Though in a trembling rapture—space 
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Immeasurable! Shrubs, turned trees, 
Trees that touch heaven, support its frieze 
Studded with sun and moon and star: 
While—oh, the enormous growths that bar 
Mine eye from penetrating past 
Their tangled twine where lurks—nay, lives 
Royally lone, some brute-type cast 
I’ the rough, time cancels, man forgives. 
On, Soul! I saw a lucid City 
Of architectural device 
Every way perfect. Pause for pity, 
Lightning! nor leave a cicatrice 
On those bright marbles, dome and spire, 
Structures palatial,—streets which mire 
Dares not defile, paved all too fine 
For human footstep’s smirch, not thine— 
Proud solitary traverser, 
My Soul, of silent lengths of way— 
With what ecstatic dread, aver, 
Lest life start sanctioned by thy stay ! 
Ah, but the last sight was the hideous ! 
A City, yes,—a Forest, true,— 
But each devouring each. Perfidious 
Snake-plants had strangled what I knew 
Was a pavilion once: each oak 
Held on his horns some spoil he broke 
By surreptitiously beneath 
Upthrusting : pavements, as with teeth, 
Griped huge weed widening crack and split 
In squares and circles stone-work erst. 
Oh, Nature—good! Oh, Art—no whit 
Less worthy! Both in one—accurst !” 
But more often the eccentricity of view is intended to bring 
home to the heart the true centre which the imagination has 
abandoned only to fix the gaze of the mind upon it more 
vividly, as in this first of the very vivid and remarkable 
“Bad Dreams” of which Mr. Browning gives us four in this 
volume :— 
“ Last night I saw you in my sleep: 
And how your charm of face was changed ! 
I asked ‘ Some love, some faith you keep ?’ 
You answered ‘ Faith gone, love estranged.’ 
Whereat I woke—a twofold bliss : 
Waking was one, but next there came 
This other: ‘Though I felt, for this, 
My heart break, I loved on the same.’ ” 
Here the real purpose of the eccentricity is to tell where is the 
true centre in the mind which is not thrown off its centre by 
finding another mind which is thrown off its centre. The 
poet supplies the true standard by which the eccentricity is 
measured, and in which the vagrant imagination finds rest. 
And the healthy mind which is not thus thrown off its centre is 
Browning’s own. Indeed, that is precisely the singularity of the 
case, that the poet, though he loves the eccentric view of life with 
all his heart, loves it not because his own mind is in any degree 
unhealthy or eccentric, but rather because, in all things except 
the dislike of the conventional, it is so healthy and so strongly 
centred on the main spiritual truths of life,—because even in 
its hatred of the conventional it is actuated far more by the 
obscurity, the opaqueness, the dullness which conventionality 
introduces into the intellectual world, than by any liking for 
true caprice, or even moral exceptionalness. In one of his 
verses in this volume, he writes of a woman, evidently some 
one whom he had loved, whose aspect he thus describes :— 
** Yet here in the flesh you come,— 
Your same self, form and face,— 
In the eyes, mirth still at home! 
On the lips, that commonplace 
Perfection of honest grace!” 
—a very happy description surely, and one showing how little 
Browning depreciated the beauty and goodness of what is 
commonplace, though he could not endure those poor platitudes 
about commonplace virtues which really empty the common- 
place of all that is good in it, and though he seldom found the 
means, as other poets have found it, of glorifying the common- 
place by casting round it a halo of pure beauty and brightness. 
Sometimes he tried to do this, but to our minds seldom with 
success. For example, the little poem called “Summum 
Bonum,” which has been generally admired, does not really 
satisfy or please us :— 
** All the breath and the bloom of the year in the bag of one bee : 
All the wonder and wealth of the mine in the heart of one 
gem: 
In the core of one pear] all the shade and the shine of the sea: 
Breath and bloom, shade and shine,—wonder, wealth, and— 
how far above them— 
Truth, that’s brighter than gem, 
Trust, that’s purer than pearl,— 
Brightest truth, purest trust in the universe—all were for me 
In the kiss of one girl.” 
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The close of this surely spoils it. It has the effect of an 
anti-climax, and an anti-climax of gush, and almost rude 
gush too. The opening of the poem required, to our mind, 
grace and tenderness in the close, and there is no grace 
and tenderness in the close. Browning is much more 
skilful in bringing out the solid goodness of commonplace 
qualities by abruptness, oddity, grotesque contrasts, than 
by lighting them up from within by sheer visionary insight. 
It is, as usual, by some eccentric study of these qualities, that 
he makes us see how central they are to the whole method and 
procedure of human conduct. For example, he wants to pro- 
claim that a healthy appetite for humble fare is a legitimate 
occasion for hearty thankfulness,—a good commonplace truth 
if ever there were one,—and he illustrates it by relating how 
Pope Sixtus V., wandering about Rome to find out unre- 
dressed wrongs, came on some poor people’s bean-feast, and 
begged a plate, concluding his meal by thanking God that, 
though he only seemed to the world to launch divine thunders, 
he had an appetite and good digestion, and could relish beans 
as thoroughly as any of his flock, gifts for which, as he implied, 
he had much more reason to be thankful than for the ques- 
tionable powers he wielded as Pope. That is a very good illus- 
tration of what we mean by saying that throughout these 
verses, as throughout almost all his most remarkable poems, 
Mr. Browning loved to insist on very homely truths by 
delineating them from some eccentric point of view which 
brought out the outline and colours in a strange and striking 
light. 





SOME EMINENT WOMEN OF OUR TIMES.* 
THE company brought together in this little book might be 
described in bad English as “very mixed.” Queens and 
philanthropists, prose-writers and poets, scientific women, 
strong-minded women, women who, if weaker in brain, knew 
even better how to efface themselves for others, women of 
many shades of religious belief, heroines like Lady Sale, 
unhappy geniuses like Emily Bronté,—the long procession 
follow each other in a rather curious order of precedence, or 
rather, in none at all; for though Elizabeth Fry leads the 
way, as is usual in books of this kind, Sister Dora finds her- 
self in advance of Mrs. Barbauld, Joanna Baillie, and Hannah 
More. Except Queen Louisa of Prussia and the two American 
Abolitionists, all the twenty-five are of British nationality. 
The book, so far as it goes, is meant to illustrate the fact 
that “nearly all the best contributions of women to literature 
have been made during the last hundred years,” and also that 
“there has been an equally remarkable activity in spheres of 
work held to be peculiarly feminine.” “The same impulse,” 
from Mrs. Faweett’s point of view, has given us Mary 
Carpenter and Jane Austen, Sarah Martin and Charlotte 
Bronté, Florence Nightingale and Elizabeth Browning. 

“The same, yet not the same!” one feels inclined to say ; 
for looking simply at the services rendered by all these different 
women to humanity, without considering their different level 
of genius or talent, it is difficult to see any possible parallel, 
for instance, between poor, wonderful, repulsive Emily Bronté, 


the cause of nothing but misery to those around her, and such | 
a woman as Dorothy Wordsworth or Florence Nightingale. | 


We should say that the lives of many of these women were 
indeed moved by the same impulse—the love of humanity, or 


something higher—but that this great moving power was in | 
Genius is a thing by itself, | 


some cases conspicuously absent. 
a wonder, to be admired for itself; it has nothing to do with 
literary or philanthrophic “activity.” 


way or another ; but it is surely a mistaken view of the impulse 
that moved Elizabeth Fry and Sister Dora, to call it the same 
as that which inspired Jane Austen and the Brontés. But 
not to linger too long with the preface, which seems 
to contain the motive of the book, must now 


we go 


on to say that the sketches themselves are very cleverly | 
They are, of course, extremely short, sometimes | 
hardly long enough to tell us all we should like to know of | 


done. 


the less familiar figures; but nothing of real interest is left 
out, and the difficult business of condensing is done in the 
best and clearest way. Mrs. Fawcett is very fair to her char- 


acters, though here and there she admits old prejudices which | 


surprise us. We must say a word, for instance, in defence of 


Hannah More. All that has been written lately, it seems, | 





* Some Eminent Women of Our Times: Short Biographical Sketches, By Mrs. 
Henry Fawcett. London: Macmillan and Co. 1889. 


All these women of | 
whom Mrs. Fawcett writes, were no doubt “eminent” in one | 


| Guy Le Strange. 


about that charming, excellent, and remarkable woman has 
not removed the reproach of Methodism so absurdly fastened 
upon her by Sydney Smith and other people who ought to 
have known better. The Cheddar savages, to whom innocent 
songs and games were unknown, their only idea of gaiety being 
coarseness, could only be taught and reformed by a certain 
sternness in religion, the utter disappearance of which in these 
days some far-seeing people are beginning to regret. Hannah 
More’s success ought to make us hesitate before we feel so 
very sure that we could have managed Cheddar better than 
she did. 

Mrs. Fawcett’s remarks on Sisterhoods, in her sketch of 
Sister Dora, seem also to call for some remonstrance. They 
are the remarks of a writer who is pleased to ignore, in a way 
too common, but unworthy of her powers, a great machinery 
for good which has been revived in the English Church in the 
present day. Sister Dora’s behaviour with regard to the 
Sisterhood she had joined was not particularly to her credit, 
and showed by no means the finest side of her character. The 
following statement requires notice :— 

“In some institutions of this kind, after the floor has been 
carefully and thoroughly scrubbed by a novice, some one enters, 
by order of the Superior, with mud or ashes, and purposely makes 
it dirty again; the novice is then ordered to return to her work 
and scrub the floor once more, and she is expected to do so without 
showing the least sign of disappointment or annoyance. ..... 
This unnatural system is perverting to the moral sense and 
judgment, as Sister Dora, a few years later, found to her cost.” 





In answer to such absurdities, it need only be said that the 
| heads of English Sisterhoods are good, cultivated, and 

reasonable women, and that these stories are on a par with 
| those revelations made by escaped nuns, to which Mrs. Faweett. 
we think, would hardly listen patiently. One of the most 
entertaining of these short biographies is that of Maria 
Edgeworth. Her wonderful father, his inventions and 
his marriages, her friendship with Scott, her novels and adven- 
tures, the exciting times through which she lived, make her a 
figure that must be always attractive and interesting. The 
sketch of Harriet Martineau is also very good; but among so 
many lives, and of such varied interest, it is difficult to choose 
| the best. Among these “Eminent Women” Mrs. Fawcett 
| has placed Queen Victoria. Her sketch of the Queen is in 
| excellent taste, though her remarks on the Queen’s uncles, 
made for the sake of contrast, are perhaps almost too strong. 

On the whole, in spite of the blemishes we have pointed out, 
the little book is a spirited collection of portraits worth 
remembering. It will be useful in education and as a book of 
reference, covering as it does the most distinguished names 
among a century of women. 





PRINCESS LIEVEN AND EARL GREY.* 
THOUGH close students of history will doubtless find in the 
two volumes just issued by Messrs. Bentley and Son, 
a great deal of fresh light in regard to incidents and 
motives previously obscure, the general reader will experience 
| a decided sense of disappointment from their perusal. They 
contain comparatively little that is striking and picturesque, 
and produce no new or vivid impression either of Lord Grey 
or the Princess Lieven. In asserting this, we do not, of course, 
mean to complain that the Correspondence does not read 
like another set of Walpole Letters or a second Greville’s 
Diary. That was not to be expected in a case where one 
| of the writers was the cold, unimpressionable statesman who 
It 
is not because the volumes are devoid of good stories, smart 
| sayings, and brilliant epigrams, that they must be described 

as disappointing, but because they touch so little upon the 
matters which chiefly interest the world at large in regard to 
Lord Grey and his times. Though the upright and high- 
minded Minister who carried Reform was not one of the 
dazzling figures of history, his character is one which 
possesses a fascination of its own. The enthusiasm with which 
Macaulay spoke of him was not assumed. In mentioning the 
orators who took their seats in the managers’ box at the trial of 
| Warren Hastings, the historian, it may be remembered, speaks 
of Lord Grey’s “ splendid talents and his unblemished honour,” 
and reminds the world “that those who within the last 
| ten years have listened with delight till the morning sun 
shone on the tapestries of the House of Lords, to the 


so well described his own nature as essentially grey. 





Edited and translated by 


* Correspondence of Princess Lieven and Earl Grey. 
y 1890. 


2vols. London: Richard Bentley and Son. 
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lofty and animated eloquence of Charles, Earl Grey, are 
able to form some estimate of the powers of a race of men 
among whom he was not the foremost.” Lord Grey was by 
conviction a strong Conservative, averse to change, and, as he 
tells the Princess Lieven, “aristocratic both by position and 
by nature ;” yet this did not prevent him from seeing that 
Reform was absolutely essential to the welfare of his country. 
The excesses of the French Revolution, the constant disturb- 
ances taking place on the Continent, and the apparent growth 
of anarchical doctrines in England did not for an instant 
frighten him or divert him from his purpose. In spite of his 
constitutional dislike of change and his “ predilection for 
old institutions ;” in spite of the fact that Belgium and 
France, and many of the other nations of Europe, during 
the very time he was forcing on so great a change, 
were convulsed by revolutionary movements; and more 
than all, in spite of the fact that he was obliged to 
work with firebrands like Brougham and Durham, he never 
lost his head, and insisted, even at a moment of popular 
turmoil, upon taking the government of England out 
of the control of the aristocracy, and placing it under that 
of the middle class. The prescience and supreme good 
sense displayed by the man who thus converted a con- 
stitutional revolution into an act of true Conservative policy, 
makes Lord Grey in many ways an exceedingly attractive 
figure. The public, then, is naturally eager to learn anything 
which can reveal the inner workings of his intellect, and show 
him divested of that impenetrable reserve which he ordinarily 
interposed between himself and the world at large. There 
are at least three occasions in Lord Grey’s life when one would 
give anything to know exactly what was passing in his mind, 
and to understand how the situation of the moment pre- 
sented itself to his calm and large intelligence. The 
first of these is the crisis following the carrying of General 
Gascoigne’s motion, when the King was induced to dis- 
solve Parliament at twenty-four hours’ notice. The second 
is the return to office of Lord Grey after the Duke 
of Wellington had failed to form a Ministry,—the moment 
when the question must have been occupying the great Whig 
leader’s mind as to whether, supposing the Lords held firm, 
he should or should not call upon the King to fulfil his pro- 
mise to create Peers. The third is the final resignation of 
Lord Grey owing to the Irish difficulty. 

Naturally, then, the reader, in the present case, has high 
hopes that Lord Grey, who professed to write to the Princess 
Lieven with perfect freedom, “on condition that my letters are 
never seen by anybody but yourself,” may have let his corre- 
spondent see “the very pulse of the machine” of State at the 
moments we have indicated. Unfortunately, however, for 
historical curiosity, we learn from the letters little that is of 
any special interest on these points. In regard to the first: 
there is one short letter, but it tells us nothing of that strange 
scene which we dimly know to have taken place at the Palace 
when Brougham overwhelmed the perplexed and muddle- 
headed sailor-King with torrents of dexterous eloquence. That 
the incident was exciting enough is shown by the change in Lord 
Grey’s style, which for once, but for once only, shows a certain 
animation. “The King has behaved like an angel” is a 
phrase that shows the Prime Minister must have been worked 
up into an altogether abnormal state of enthusiasm :— 

“ (Secret.) April 21st, 1831. 

“ Dearest Princess,—Our fate is decided. We continue 
Ministers More than this I cannot say at present, and this 
must be secret—at least, as coming from me. The King has 
behaved like an angel! Again, remember this is a secret.—Ever 
yours, re 
On the great question of the Peers, always so interesting: 
since it may yet become necessary to issue two hundred 
patents at a day’s notice, Lord Grey is entirely silent. The 
letters, however, contain one or two passages of considerable 
interest in regard to the progress of Reform legislation, and 
these may be quoted. Writing on March 15th, 1831, Lord 
Grey says :— 

«The success of our Reform Bill is beyond all expectation. If 
the Peers have any sense, they will discover, as Lord Chesterfield 
has done, that it is quite as much for their interests as for that of 
the rest of the community. The truth is, that it takes from them 
a power which makes them odious, and substitutes for it an in- 
fluence which connects them with the people, at the same time 
preserving their relation to the Crown, and thus making them, as 
they ought to be, a connecting-link between the Crown and the 


people. We had our first division last night, and a motion brought 
on by Lord Wynford, without any previous notice. The enemy 





were evidently prepared for it, though we were not; but our 
numbers were sufficient ; and I hope you admire the list of names 
in the minority.” 

Again, on March 29th, 1831, he writes :— 

“The debate was, as might have been expected, entirely in our 
favour, But I was not content with my own speech—the truth is, 
that I have not been well for the last two days, and was half-dead 
when I began to speak at one o’clock this morning. I know the 
state of the feeling in the enemy’s camp, and particularly in their 
chief, to be what you describe. In the clauses of the Bill, I shall 
not object to any alterations which will not affect its character 
and efficiency, and which may be reasonable. As to the reduction 
of the numbers, it is, in my opinion, one of the best features in 
the measure ; but not being material as to its principle, it is pre- 
cisely one of those points on which I could most easily give way 
if the public feeling should desire it. But these people cannot see 
an inch before them. The alteration of the proportion of the frish 
representation could not injure our decided preponderance, and 
the addition of the 58 members which would be necessary to keep 
up the present numbers could not be made without adding to that 
part of the representation of which the opponents of the measure 
are, or appear to be, most fearful.” 

It may at first sight seem strange that it should not be 
possible to quote anything more remarkable in regard to 
Reform from a series of intimate communications written by 
Lord Grey during the very crisis of the agitation. In truth, 
however, the nature of the correspondence precludes this. 
Foreign policy is the subject with which the letters are mainly 
occupied, and home affairs claim only a second place. The 
Princess Lieven, as our readers will doubtless remember, was 
the most celebrated female diplomatist of her day. Russia has 
often before and since employed ladies of birth and station to 
serve the State in a similar capacity; but none of them have ever 
achieved the success accorded to the Princess Lieven. Though 
her husband was nominally Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s, the political functions of his wife were infinitely more 
important. It was her duty to learn everything that was 
going on in the inner circles of the English governing classes, 
and to transmit the knowledge thus obtained to St. Peters- 
burg. Further, she used her dexterous pen, and the manifold 
fascinations with which she was endowed, to put the Russian 
case before English statesmen in the most favourable light 
possible. Whenever a piece of news with an ugly sound 
reached London from Russia, Princess Lieven was there 
to explain it away, or to show how, if properly under- 
stood, it really redounded to the credit of the Czar and 
his Government. To prevent sympathy spreading for the 
Turks, whom even then it was becoming the fashion for 
great ladies to describe as “poor dears;” to correct the 
notion that there was any real discontent in Russia; and to 
exhibit the Czar in the light of an excellent and amiable father 
of a family, she was ready at a moment’s notice with a host of 
arguments and telling anecdotes. In her letters to Lord Grey, 
she steadily argues out each point as it arises in the European 
situation, always contriving to show how well Russia is be- 
having, and how wise it would be for England to support her 
pretensions. Since, however, the Turkish War, the Polish 
Insurrection, and the Spanish and Portuguese quarrels have 
now very little interest, the minute discussion of these 
events is very tedious. No doubt Princess Lieven did not 
entirely confine her attention to these matters. She was 
clearly anxious to make her letters as valuable as possible 
to Lord Grey, and she therefore busied herself to collect news 
from all sources which might be of use to him. Not a move- 
ment in the political world of London escaped her notice, or 
failed to be duly chronicled in the almost daily despatches she 
forwarded to Howick. 

It is greatly to Lord Grey’s credit that, though he evidently 
felt so strongly the fascinations of the Princess, he never 
really fell under her influence. When a man of seventy 
addresses a woman very greatly his junior, as Lord Grey 
addresses his correspondent, it would be only natural to ex- 
pect that he should to some extent have lost bis self-control. 
The fair diplomatist is always “ Dearest Princess,” and hardly 
a letter ends without “ God bless you, dearest Princess,” or 
“most entirely yours ;” and yet it is evident that her devoted 
friend is never in the slightest danger of acting rashly or un- 
wisely at her suggestion. That this was so, the Princess was 
every now and then forcibly reminded. For instance, on one 
occasion she storms at Lord Grey because he had ventured to 
ask Prince Czartoryski, the Polish refugee, to dinner. Lord 
Grey’s reply is prompt, and though perfectly civil, he 
administers a very severe snub to the lady for taking upon 


| herself to interfere in his private affairs. Even more severe 
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was his rejoinder a few years before, when the Princess wrote 
that she should consider as personal anything he might say 
“having a tendency to embarrass the fulfilment of the treaty 
which I consider the sheet-anchor of Greek independence.” 
Lord Grey’s letter is admirable :— 

“Well, you threaten me, and it is to me a severe threat, that if 

I take the part which it is my duty to take in the affairs of Greece, 
ou will consider it a personal offence. I must submit to the 
penalty if I should be so unfortunate as to incur it; but in my 
turn I must add, not a threat, but the expression of a resolution 
ually firm and equally sincere, that if our friendship is broken 
off on this ground, it can never be renewed.” 

Before leaving the work, we must say a word as to the 
thoroughly efficient manner in which Mr. Guy Le Strange has 
performed his duties as editor. His notes are short and to the 
purpose, and show that he has spared no trouble to enlighten 
his readers wherever necessary. His translation, too, of the 
Princess’s letters—her side of the correspondence was con- 
ducted in French—is exceedingly well done. He has managed 
to produce a simple and natural style,—no easy task when the 
original is colloquial French. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 


“On! here isa book by Blank or Dash: I will take this, for 
it is certain to be good!” How often have those of us who 
haunt circulating libraries listened to some such sentence as 
this; and it is a sentence which has doubtless been often 
applied of late weeks to Kit and Kitty, and will as certainly 
be often used in the same connection during the weeks that 
are immediately ahead of us. That a book by Mr. Blackmore 
ought to be good, is unquestionable; but whether the book will 
be good, depends upon Mr. Blackmore himself ; and before now 
he has disappointed those worthiest of his admirers who testify 
to the intelligent sincerity of their admiration not by a lazy 
satisfaction with any novel which bears his name upon its 
title-page, but by a demand that his present shall be worthy 
of his past. 
of the author of Lorna Doone, and of two or three other 
stories from the same pen that might be named, the answer 
of such admirers must be a regretful but emphatic “No.” 
They will find certain passages stamped with the un- 
mistakable hall-mark of genius, but the book as a whole 
will disappoint them, for they will feel that it lacks 
form, restraint, imaginative coherence, and eredibility,—all 
the characteristics of great art. The first volume, and por- 
tions of the remainder of the book, consist of a rural, or 
rather suburban, idyll—very pretty and graceful in its main 
scheme, but largely spoiled by over-elaboration—and all the 
rest is melodrama, which seems to us of the cheapest kind, 
with impossible villains, incredible plots, and a final scene of 
butchery which rivals the close of the last act of Hamlet. It 
is these villains and plots which are, from an artistic point of 
view, the ruin of the book,—for all that relates to the love- 
story of Kit, the young market-gardener, and Kitty, the well- 
born girl, and to Kit’s life at Sunbury with his uncle 
Cornelius, is wholly delightful, or, at any rate, would be so 
were the technical details of fruit-growing introduced a little 
less aggressively. Gardening is an occupation which lends 
itself to imaginative treatment. “ God Almighty,” says Bacon, 
“first planted a garden. And, indeed, it is the purest of 
human pleasures.” But, after all, many of the processes 
by which fruit is prepared for the London markets are 
in themselves as prosaic as the processes of quarrying or 
carpentering, and should in art be treated lightly and allu- 
sively, not elevated to the dignity of a theme. Still, though 
Mr. Cornelius Orchardson the gardener, has a way of over- 
topping Uncle Corny the man, he is one of those creations— 
instinct with a free simple life, like the life of trees or of harm- 
less wild animals—of which Mr. Blackmore has a monopoly, 
the monopoly of genius. Whether the type of which Uncle 
Corny is a specimen exists still, or whether it has been killed 
out by the complexities and sophistications of modern civilisa- 
tion, we cannot say ; it suffices that he lives in Mr. Blackmore’s 
pages, and companionship with him is refreshing to the mind 





* (1.) Kit and Kitty: a Storyof West Middlesex. By R. D. Blackmore. 3 vols. 
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If it be asked whether Kit and Kitty is worthy | 








much in the same way that the perfume of a flowering bean- 
field or of newly turned earth is refreshing to the sense. Aunt 
Parslow, with her interesting but uncertain family of dogs, 
makes a similar impression upon us, and no reader worth his 
salt can ignore, or be ungrateful for, characters like these, or 
for the irrepressible Sam Henderson, who, in spite of his un- 
promising introduction, grows steadily into high favour. Then 
there are shrewd reflections upon life, and effective incidents, 
like Kit’s homeward journey in the snowstorm, which have the 
vigour and charm of Mr. Blackmore’s best work, and which 
make us grieve all the more that so much work which is very 
far from being his best has been put into these three volumes. 


The Bell of St. Paul’s is a very good specimen of Mr. 
Besant’s average work, which is equivalent to saying that it is 
characterised by certain defects too obvious to be missed even 
by the most careless reader, and by certain merits which tend 
to deprive these defects of what would otherwise be their 
irritating quality. The defects are clumsiness of narrative- 
construction, occasional farfetchedness of situation and char- 
acter, and a certain fantastic exaggeration, like that which 
appears so often in the books of Mr. Besant’s master, Dickens. 
The beauties can be appreciated much more readily than they 
can be described, because they stand in a much more intimate 
relation than that occupied by the defects to the author’s 
purely personal qualities. They are the outcome of an 
English sturdiness of nature, a cheerful optimism which can 
still look facts in the face, a real and not affected belief in the 
romance and picturesqueness of ordinary life, especially dingy 
London life, and a generous store of humour, as humour was 
in that older time, before “subtlety ” had begun to be talked 
about, and when people expected the humorous writer 
occasionally to make them laugh. These things being so, 
it is natural that Mr. Besant should be least satisfactory when 
he is consciously trying to do something, and most delightful 
when he is simply being himself. His plots must, of course, 
always be deliberate, and here the plot is particularly clumsy 
and irritating, with the further disadvantage of wanting 
novelty, one important idea being reproduced from Children 
of Gibeon. But what reader of any spirit or decency of feeling 
will grumble at a little plot-tanglement in a book where he 
knows he may at any moment chance on such pages as the 
never-to-be-forgotten description of the sunset-show on Bank- 
side by Southwark Bridge, or such a delicious fancy as the 
chapter in which Althea Indagine leads the young Australian 
through the City not of Victoria, but of Elizabeth, compelling 
him to shut his eyes to the prose and grime of three centuries, 
to see only the immortal haunts of the Muses and the men 
who were of the Muses’ company? Then there is the dainty, 
half Dickens-like, half Lamb-like sketch of the members of 
the quaint little Bankside colony who flit so winningly 
through the pages of the story, to say nothing of other 
passages less gossamer-like in humorous texture, but all 
the more likely to be enjoyed by simple-minded readers 
who frankly confess that they like nothing better than a 
good laugh. Perhaps the one instance in which this broader 
kind of humour will fail to please is the story of how 
Lawrence Waller has a bogus sheet inserted into a genuine 
number of the Saturday Review, the manufactured addition 
containing an article expatiating upon the national fame of 
the poet Clement: Indagine, who, poor old man, has, quite 
correctly, regarded himself as one entirely forgotten in the 
world. In spite of the superficial kindliness of the motive, 
there is a real want of delicacy and refinement in the young 
man’s humiliation of the old one, even though the poor poet’s 
childlike vanities and egotisms were exposed only to a loving, 
sympathetic audience. Mr. Besant, especially in those old 
days when he and his friend Rice worked together, has pro- 
duced books more striking in substance and more compact in 
structure than The Bell of St. Paul’s; but it can truthfully be 
said that no element which contributed to the charm of the 
earlier books is altogether absent from this latest story. 

If Mr. Lathrop, instead of calling his novel Would You 
Kill Him ? had entitled it “ Would You Kill Her?” the most 
simple-minded reader would have rushed out to the inquiry 
with quick comprehension, and would have answered it—of 
course, in a Pickwickian sense—with a most emphatic affirma- 
tive. There is something almost uncanny in the ingenuity 
with which Mr. Lathrop has constructed 2 woman who 
is altogether free from vulgar crime, who is even regarded 
by those who know her best as a model of the gentler and 
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tenderer virtues, and who nevertheless, with motives so in- 
adequate as to be practically non-existent, acts with a 
gratuitous fiendishness sufficient in amount to supply material 
for a score of full-blown murderers. Still, though the matri- 
monial drama of Roger Holsclaw and his wife, in which Miss 
Lily Britton plays with such consummate success the réle of 
first villain, is doubtless the part of the book for the sake of 
which the whole has been written, it seems to us by no means 
the most interesting portion of the story,—the comparative 
lack of interest being doubtless due to the fact that Mr. 
Lathrop has become engrossed in his “white devil,” and 
becomes much less attractively bright and dramatic than he 
is in the first half of the book, which is, we suppose, to be 
regarded as merely introductory. Seldom has an aggressively 
dry subject—specially dry when considered as material for 
fiction—been treated with such brightness, lucidity, and deep 
interest as distinguish Mr. Lathrop’s telling of the story of 
Roger’s brief but exciting experiences as a speculator in corn 
“futures.” To make the mysteries of “longs” and “shorts” 
simply intelligible to the non-commercial novel-reader is in 
itself a triumph, for nowadays, unfortunately, the novel which 
must be read slowly in order to be understood is doomed ; but to 
make these things not only intelligible but interesting, and even 
exciting, is a triumph of a quite exceptional character. Though 
we fear that Mr. Lathrop will think us very deficient in discrimi- 
nation, we must say that we think his first volume is his best ; 
and every one will agree that his “ bulls” and “ bears” are, at 
any rate, livelier company than the quartette of performers in 
the dismal tragedy to which the latter half of the story is 
devoted. The story of the events which lead up to the murder 
—if murder it can be called—of the fateful incident itself, and 
of Roger Holsclaw’s after-experiences, is told with unmis- 
takable power; but it is not a story which purifies by pity and 
terror,—it is simply a story which harrows us and makes us 
miserable. The real “ purpose” of this latter portion of the 
book seems to be the ventilation of the author’s anti-capital- 
punishment opinions ; but as many people who do not at all 
agree with those opinions will answer the special question 
concerning Holsclaw just as Mr. Lathrop answers it, the in- 
trusion of controversial matter seems curiously unnecessary. 
Mrs. Leighton, who, as Miss Marie Connor, has written two 
or three fairly well-known novels, makes what is decidedly 
her most ambitious attempt in the new story to which she 
has given the extraordinary title, The Triumph of Manhood. 
Of course, this title is in itself commonplace enough; it 
might have been given to any one of the thousand stories 
of nobility or heroism without exciting any comment what- 
ever; but here manhood, so far from triumphing, does not 
even hold its own, and the picture presented to us is one of 
moral collapse and degradation, which is partly pitiable, 
partly revolting. The French priest Deronval is presented 
to us in what may be described as literary lime-light, and 
has a good deal of histrionic picturesqueness; but when all 
these carefully arranged adventitious attractions are removed, 
we see him clearly for what he is,—a poor, miserable creature, 
with not sufficient backbone either for a saint or for a consistent, 
thoroughgoing sinner. It seems inconceivable that any one 
should think of associating the triumph of manhood, or of 
any other good thing, with the life of a man who is faithless 
to his Church, faithless to the woman whom he loves, who 
allows himself to be held in degrading subjection by a villain 
who knows his secrets, and who only at the very last moment 
of his life confesses the crime for which his daughter’s lover 
has been arrested. Nor can it be said that there are many 
other characters in the book whose existence compensates us 
for being compelled to make the acquaintance of M. Louis 
Deronval. We are introduced to a number of the pupils in a 
French pensionnat, and though Mrs. Leighton, in speaking of 
the abstract girl, says ecstatically, “There is nothing sweeter 
on earth, nothing purer, nothing holier, nothing that in its 
essence is so nearly divine,” the concrete girls who are under 
the charge of Madame Mars spend most of their energies in 
arranging compromising meetings with neighbouring young 
men, and inventing lies by which these indiscretions may be 
kept secret. Mrs. Leighton has shown before now that she is 





not devoid of power, and there are some vigorous situations | 


in this book, especially in the third volume; but the story is 
sentimental and unwholesome, and, as a picture of life, alto- 
gether false. 


In Mrs. Bob, the writer who chooses to be known as “ John 


Strange Winter” utilises in a very lively and interesting 
fashion the idea that the great jewel-robberies by which the 
fashionable world is sometimes startled are effected by persons 
holding a very different position from that occupied by the 
ordinary housebreaker.. By holders of this theory, the 
criminals are supposed to be in the habit of mixing, unsus. 
pected and on equal terms, with their victims,—a hypothesis 
which, were it tenable upon other grounds, would doubtless 
provide an explanation of much that is otherwise almost 
inexplicable. When Mr. and Mrs. Bob Markham pur. 
chase the Manor Lodge, and make it more attractive than 
it has ever looked before, they are not long in making 
troops of friends, though no one knows anything of them 
but that they come from Australia, that they aré very 
rich, and that they have those frank, open-hearted Colonial 
manners which are so very winning. Mr. Stephen Howard, 
Mrs. Bob’s brother, who is an almost constant visitor 
at the Lodge, is by no means the least attractive mem- 
ber of the family, and when he falls in love with and 
finally marries Miss Julia Trafford, every one considers her a 
very lucky young lady. So apparently she is, for she has a 
husband who is devoted to her, and who has the means of 
supplying her with every comfort and luxury; but one or two 
trifling occurrences give her a feeling of disquietude by sug- 
gesting the suspicion that she does not possess Stephen’s entire 
confidence, though she is entirely unprepared for the shock of 
the revelation that he is a member of the notorious and suc- 
cessful gang of jewel-robbers by whose depradations so many 
of her own friends have suffered. It would be unfair to say 
how this discovery comes about, or what course is taken by the 
disconcerted wife, for the author may fairly demand that her 
ingenuity in devising expedients should be allowed to have its 
full effect; but it may be said that the compromise between 
conscience and comfort hit upon by Mrs. Howard is really very 
curious. Of course the story is impossible; but it is very 
readable, though the writer might with advantage restrain 
that occasional flippancy of style which is always common, 
and sometimes just a trifle vulgar. 

When a writer who is a man not merely of ability but of 
genius, condescends to produce work that is manifestly un- 
worthy of him, the impulse of the critic is to remember the 
past, and say as little about the present as possible. We must 
not, however, let gratitude for bygone gifts blind us to the 
fact that the poorness of Arminell—and it is most miserably 
poor—is a poverty that is much more largely the result of 
want of decent care than of any failure of power; and in 
literature even more frequently than in life, carelessness is an 
offence of the first magnitude, deserving to be treated with 
the scantiest mercy. Mr. Baring-Gould has heen very slovenly 
before now, but never so obviously contemptuous of the just 
claims of his readers, or of his own literary responsibilities, as 
in the pages of the book which he absurdly calls “a social 
romance.” About a third of the entire work consists of a 
padding of thin didactic passages, mainly cynical in tone, 
which might have been gathered at random from the 
author’s commonplace-book, for all the relevance they have to 
the bits of story between which they are sandwiched; while 
the story itself, which fills the remaining two-thirds, has 
neither the merit of lifelikeness, nor the kind of interest 
which sometimes belongs to the improbable, or even to the 
absurd. 

The Forsaken Inn does not demand lengthy criticism. It is 
a fairly well-constructed and well-written romance of the very 
old-fashioned kind, the principal items in the bill of fare 
being an oak-panelled parlour, a secret chamber with the 
usual sliding panel, a male and female miscreant, a lovely 
victim, a brutal murder, an amateur hermit, an amateur 
detective of the feminine sex, and a fine melodramatic display 
of retributive poetic justice on the very spot where the 
crime has been committed. The book is not one the reading 
of which would be found remunerative by any moderately 
cultivated person; but it will serve to kill time on a railway 
journey, and is, apart from its necessary horrors, quite devoid 
of offence. 





THE STORY OF WALLACE.* 
We had occasion recently to notice the first of the two 
very handsome volumes bearing the title of The Book of 
Wallace, which are the product of the industry of that inde- 





x The Book of Wallace. By the Rev. Charles Rogers, D.D., LL.D. 2 vols. 
Edinburgh: Printed for the Grampian Club, 1839, 
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fatigable archeologist and enthusiastic patriot, Dr. Charles 
Rogers. It contained a brief biography of every man bearing 
the surname of Scotland’s representative hero who has in 
any way distinguished himself,—as soldier, metaphysician, 
politician, theologian, and even Court-jester. The second 
volume is a much more serious and important contribution to 
historical literature. It is an attempt, in the light of recently 
unearthed State papers, and of a great deal of rationalising, 
and, indeed, sceptical criticism, to separate what is true from 
what is false in the popular Scotch impression of the extra- 
ordinary man of whom Carlyle expresses the all but universal 
belief, that “if the Union with England be in fact one of Scot- 
land’s chief blessings, we thank Wallace withal that it was not 
the chief curse.” Dr. Rogers’s Wallace is neither Blind 
Harry’s Wallace nor Miss Porter’s Wallace. But still less is he 
the monster he was supposed to be until very recently in those 
districts of England which he harried when he held the office 
of Guardian of Scotland in the name of John Baliol. For Dr. 
Rogers is an undisguised hero-worshipper ; the man who 
might without any immodesty say of the enterprise which 
ended in the erection of a monument to Wallace on the Abbey 
Crag near Stirling, Maxima pars fui, is not likely to think, 
much less say, anything evil of his favourite without adequate 
cause. At the same time, he seeks to be quite fair. He 
accepts Henry the Minstrel or Blind Harry for what he is 
worth, which sometimes is not much. A chronicler who 
makes his hero die at forty-five when, se feste he could only 
have been twenty-seven, although, as a matter of fact, he 
must have been thirty-five or so; who makes Sir Richard 
Lundin fight for Scotland at the Battle of Stirling, whereas 
he was on the English side; who vituperates Edward the 
First’s lieutenant, Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, as a 
recreant Scotch knight; who makes Edward’s consort con- 
ceive a guilty passion for Wallace at a time when Edward 
had no consort, cannot be trusted upon any matter of 
fact. At the same time, Henry must not be totally dis- 
regarded. He was at onze the depositary and the popular 
exponent of Scotch enthusiasm for Wallace, at the time when 
that enthusiasm was at its keenest. He may be all at sea 
about the stature, strength, and physical prowess of his hero; 
but he probably tells nothing more than the truth when he 
dilates on the reverence entertained for their leader by the 
people of Scotland. Then Dr. Rogers has consulted the 
English chronicles, Hemingford, Trivet, the State Papers, and 
the works of Sir Francis Palgrave and the Rev. Joseph 
Stevenson, which are to some extent based on these papers, in 
addition to the Scala Cronica of Sir Thomas Gray of Heton, 
who began to prepare his chronicle about the year 1355, and 
whose father, also Sir Thomas Gray, served under Edwards I. 
and II. in their campaigns in Scotland. John of Fordun and 
Andrew of Wyntoun, on the Scotch side, are also drawn upon, 
though not, of course, too lavishly. As an example of Dr. 
Rogers’s historical method, we may mention that while he 
reproduces Henry the Minstrel’s statement that Wallace, when 
a boy receiving eduction in Dundee, killed the son of the 
English Constable there, he does not accept it as necessarily 
authentie. 

Undoubtedly the more the story of Wallace is studied and 
sifted, the more are the Scotch justified in the extraordinary 
reverence with which to this day they regard him. He was 
beyond all question a great soldier and a far-seeing statesman, 
as well as a patriot. His strategy before the Battle of Stirling 
is admittedly brilliant. In his tactics before the Battle of 
Falkirk, he anticipated Bruce’s before Bannockburn, and if, 
as Dr. Rogers seems inclined to believe, he was actually 
deserted by the cavalry (i.e. the smaller nobility) under 
Comyn, his defeat on that occasion was no more a professional 
disgrace than Hannibal’s at Zama. Nor did he disappear quite 
from Scotch history, as is commonly supposed, after the Battle 
of Falkirk and his consequent resignation of the Guardianship 
of Scotland. He did his best to make enemies for England 
and allies for Scotland on the Continent. He kept up at least 
a guerilla warfare against Edward; and if it be the fact that he 
was the real, though not perhaps the nominal, commander of his 
countrymen when they inflicted a defeat—or rather a series of 
three defeats—on the English at Roslin, he must have done a 
vast deal to encourage in the minds of the Scotch that belief 
in their own military strength which was fully justified at 
Bannockburn. After all, the greatest compliment ever paid to 
Wallace is to be found in the formal statement made of his 





offences prior to h: execution,—that statement in which it is 
set forth, almost with passion, that “he, taking with him 
certain accomplices, penetrated into the English counties of 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and Westmoreland, and there 
wickedly slew all whom he found loyal to the King, including 
priests and nuns; destroyed churches built to the honour of 
God and his saints; disturbed the bodies of the saints, and 
also cast down, burnt, and laid waste consecrated buildings 
and their relics, and put to a more terrible death than can be 
conceived, old men with young men, wives and widows, infants 
and sucklings.” For there it is stated to the disparagement of 
Wallace that “he, in his boundless wickedness, had counselled 
all the prelates, earls, and barons of that country who adhered 
to his party, that they should submit themselves to the fealty 
and lordship of the King of France, and furnish assistance to 
the destruction of the realm of England.” In other words, 
Wallace anticipated what became the favourite diplomacy 
with Scotch statesmen subsequently,—the playing off of France 
against England. 

Some of Dr. Rogers’s views will excite controversy,—at all 
events, similar views have excited controversy in the past. 
No doubt he is right in dismissing scandalous gossip about 
Wallace’s private life; the popular belief of the Scotch that their 
hero was as pure as he was courageous, is probably well founded. 
At the same time, Dr. Rogers’s attempt to demonstrate that 
Wallace was a bachelor will not be regarded everywhere 
as successful. Then he takes a somewhat old-fashioned view 
of the conduct of the detested Monteith, who was instrumental 
in placing Wallace in the power of Edward. It is at least con- 
ceivable that Monteith sincerely believed, as many of the other 
Scotch nobles unquestionably did, that a Scotland united with 
England, “ badge of conquest” and all, would probably be 
more prosperous and enjoy peace more uninterruptedly than 
in a state of independence and semi-savagery. Finally, when 
Dr. Rogers says that “ bya narrative chiefly founded on docu- 
ments framed under his personal authority, Edward I. is 
revealed as one who affected piety only to practise dissimula- 
tion, and as a man of inordinate ambition and the most con- 
summute cruelty, who in the immediate prospect of death 
continued to indulge a ferocious rancour, and to cherish the 
most terrible revenge,” he takes not only an antiquated but 
a parochial view of a monarch of indubitably the highest mili- 
tary and political capacity. That Edward was Machiavellian 
and unscrupulous, is probable enough. That he had too little 
regard for human life, is more than probable; in our own 
times there have been men of blood and iron who were not 
tender of the bones of Pomeranian grenadiers. But that, in 
spite of his bitter language, Edward had a personal hatred 
to Wallace, is hardly credible; he looked upon the Scotch 
patriot as a nuisance rather than as an enemy,—as an in- 
tolerable obstacle to his endeavours to make a United King- 
dom of England and Scotland. He erred in his dealings with 
Scotland; but he erred in the grand style. Yet however one 
may differ from Dr. Rogers on certain disputed points, how- 
ever one may wish he had been a little more of a historical 
rationalist, one must allow, at the same time, that he has pro- 
duced a most valuable, interesting, and useful work, which 
ought to be read on both sides of the Border. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_.—— 
A Collection of Hymns for the Use of the People called Bible- 
Christians. (Bible-Christian Book-Room.)—The “ people called 
Bible-Christians ’” seem to use much the same hymns as Christians 
without this particular differentia. Many old favourites are here, 
and the editors have followed the excellent rule of letting the 
hymn, wherever it was practicable, stand as it was written. 
Those that needed extensive alterations to make them suitable 
have not been used. We are sorry to read in the preface that 
permission to use the copyright pieces in “ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern” was refused. We can see no reason, religious or com- 
mercial, for such a refusal. The hymns could not be injured by 
being used by “schismatics,’ and the “schismatics” might 
surely be benefited. Nor is it conceivable that the demand would 
be in any way interfered with by the transference of a dozen 
hymns or so to what does not pretend to be a rival collection. 
Had it been intended for Church of England worship, the case 
would have been different. 
A Historical Companion to Hymns Ancient and Modern. Edited 
by the Rev. Robert Maude Moorsom, M.A. (Parker and Co.)— 
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Mr. Moorsom has here compiled a very interesting book, one which 
all who care about hymnology should possess. He has discarded 
the alphabetical arrangement, and adopted one that is really 
scientific and instructive, the chronological. First we have the 
Psalms, as they appear in the hymn form. One might question 
the Mosaic and Davidic authorship. (Curiously enough, “ By the 
Waters of Babylon ” is included among the Psalms of David, with 
the note, “ Perhaps written during the seventy years’ captivity.”’) 
Then come the Christian hymns, under the various centuries to 
which they belong, beginning with “Hail, gladdening Light, of 
His pure glory poured,” a translation by Keble from the és 
ianapdy &ylas 5étns of an unknown author. Then come the Hymns 
of St. Ambrose, to whom four are attributed. These are, to give 
the first lines of the English, “O Jesu, Lord of light and grace,” 
“O Trinity, most Blessed Light,” “O Come, Redeemer of Man- 
kind, appear,” and “ Ye Servants of our glorious King.” Then we 
have twenty “Ambrosian” hymns. So the author goes on giving 
all the Latin and Greek originals, and also giving brief accounts 
of authors and translators. Here we find ourselves sometimes a 
little puzzled. Why is one author described as “ of the Anglican 
Church,” another as “of the Church of England,” another of the 
“ Anglo-Catholic Church,” a fourth “of the English Church” ? 
As far as we can discern, they all belong, or belonged, to the same 
communion. We sympathise with the compiler’s desire to help 
forward the putting together of a hymn-book that shall be worthy 
of the Anglican Church, but we should be sorry to see the prin- 
ciple adopted of having no hymns but such as are the work of 
Churchmen. ‘“ When I survey the wondrous Cross,” as written 
by a Nonconformist, would disappear; while we should retain 
some of the florid and unspiritual compositions of medieval times. 

Mr. Lloyd Jones’s Life, Times, and Labours of Robert Owen is 
being republished (Labour Association, Norfolk Street). The 
author’s son, Mr. W. Cairnes Jones, has prefixed a short— 
indeed, far too short—notice of his father. There are many who 
recognised the sterling worth of the man, without being able to 
accept his conclusions, and these would gladly have heard some- 
thing more about him. The first volume of the republication is 
now before us, and does credit to the Co-operative Association 
which sent it out. But why not give the price ? 

So much has been written about Henrik Ubsen’s play of A Doll’s 
House, that it is needless to do more than mention that Mr. William 
Archer has published his version, as it was produced at the 
Novelty Theatre, making no alterations except that he has re- 
stored some passages which were omitted for the sake of com- 
pression. The cast of the piece as it was performed on June 7th, 
1889, is given, and there are six illustrative photographs, repre- 
senting the author and the principal actors and actresses. The 
appearance of the edition is handsome. Mr. T. Fisher Unwin 
publishes it. 


Belonging to a series called “The Stott Library” are two 
very elegant little volumes, truly fitted to the capacity of 
the shallowest pocket, well printed and on good paper, Essays 
of Elia (D. Stott), The two must weigh 
thing less than three-quarters of a pound. These are days when 
much is achieved by typography, binding, and the other arts 
which are the handmaids of letters; but “The Stott Library ” 
will hold its own. 


together some- 


Curious Creatures in Zoology. With 130 Illustrations. By John 
Ashton. (Nimmo.)—Mr. Ashton has earned some reputation as a 
compiler, and in this beautifully got-up volume has achieved an 
interesting piece of work. Fabulous animals abound in literature 
and have figured in history, and in these pages they are brought 
together from all quarters to form a show for the amusement of 
the reader. Here, by the help of such writers as Pliny, Olaus 
Magnus, Aldrovandus, Topsell, and Sir John Mandeville, we may 
read of mythical monsters that lived through long ages of 
ignorance; of “the Anthropophagi, and men whose heads do grow 
beneath their shoulders ;” of Gryphons, Harpies, and Sirens; of 
Satyrs, Mantichoras, and Lamie; of Gorgons and Werewolves, 
and of the Barnacle Goose, which from the eleventh to the 
seventeenth century was said by naturalists to be generated on 
trees, and dropped alive into the water. In these pages there are 
portraits of the Moon-Woman, who lays eggs and hatches giants; 
of the Elephant-headed Man; of a fearful-looking beast, called the 
Su, that has never been taken alive; and of the real Merman, who 


assuredly would never allure any woman to his sea-cave. Mermen 


and mermaids seem to have lived on to comparatively modern | 
times, for Peter the Great was promised one that had been | 


captured, and there is an authentic case, belonging to an earlier 
period, of a mermaid who was not only caught but civilised, and 
after living for many years, died in the Roman Catholic faith. 
Of well-known birds, beasts, and reptiles wonderful stories are 





related by the old naturalists which the compiler has collected for | 
our amusement, and it is interesting to remember that many of 


the strangest of these tales were treated as facts for many 
centuries by the most accomplished naturalists. By the help of 
ample quotations, and the reproduction of curious engravings, 
Mr. Ashton has produced an entertaining volume. 


A History of England.. By E. T. Webb, B.A. (Allman and 
Son.)—We can recommend this book for schools. It is very com- 
prehensive, extending from the Stone Age to the Jubilee; but so 
far as it can be sampled, it appears, on the whole, to be both 
accurate and sound. One may complain that the author writes 
about the Reformation as if there were no friars or canons 
ejected as well as monks: that, @ propos of James IT. and the Seven 
Bishops, he quotes “ And shall Trelawney die?” as if it had really 
been written at the time; while he misrepresents the French 
Revolution leaders as intending, in the first instance, to’spread 
their doctrines by force of arms, when they only took up arms, 
in the first instance, to prevent the forcible suppression of the 
Revolution by invading armies. 

The White Lady of Rosemount. By John Coleman. (Hutchinson 
and Co.)—This “story of the modern stage” is certainly a well- 
told, interesting, and even exciting tale. The hero is a soldier, 
who, being forced by poverty to leave the Army, is taken up by an 
old friend, a theatrical manager, and in time succeeds to his 
business. Unfortunately, among other misfortunes, he is loved by 
two ladies of great dramatic gifts. These two laborantes in uno 
contrive between them, though with perfectly blameless purpose, 
to wreck his life. It is true that Jack Herbert is the victim of 
those suspicions that seem to be the peculiar property of the heroes 
of fiction ; still, the story of his trouble is worked out in an effec- 
tive, and, on the whole, natural way. We feel, too, a certain 
interest in the gentleman who plays Pylades to this Orestes, and 
who tells his story. On the whole, The White Lady of Rosemount 
is a particularly readable tale. 

French Life in Letters. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—This is an admirable little book, not to be confounded with 
the mass of ordinary reading-books. Ten sprightly letters, 
relating experiences of travel, of arrival, of looking for lodgings, 
of shopping, &c., are given, with notes of idioms, &c. Nothing 
better for its purpose can be imagined. 

The Moods of the English Bible the Same as in Latin and Greek, 
By Gavin Hamilton. (Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh.)—We cannot 
profess to have exactly understood what Mr. Gavin Hamilton 
means when he speaks of the “imperial subjunctive.” But he 
has certainly collected in this volume a great number of instances 
of usage. Whether scholars will always draw the same con- 
clusions from them, is doubtful. 


Waifs and Strays of Celtic Tradition. By Lord Archibald 
Campbell. (David Nutt.)—This volume contains the first instal- 
ment of a work which is, we suppose, to be somewhat prolonged, 
for it is entitled “ Argyllshire Series.” It contains some curious 
stories, as notably that of the overworked housewife who found 
her appeal for help answered by an embarrassing number of fairies, 
and that of Michael Scott’s journey to Rome on the back of a fay 
who boasted that she was ‘‘as swift as a maiden’s thought between 
two lovers.” There is a somewhat similar thing in the Faustus 
legend. The three spirits claim the speed of the wind, the arrow, 
and the thought of man. The Celtic form gives a touch of 
It is curious to find Robert Bruce, the Norman knight, 
using the words of a Gaelic song. 


romance. 


The Lord of Humanity. By Frederic James Gant. (Hatchards.) 
—This is a thoughtful book on the relation of Christ to the 
human race, written by one who looks back to the teaching of F. 
D. Maurice as that which first made him see light in these 


matters. “He is the embodiment of a pre-existent Righteous 
Deng... 5. 2% a Person in Whom man’s life was originally 
created, and in Whom he is constituted in righteousness. ..... 


Hence His Life, in its perfect Righteousness; His Death, in the 
Atoning efficacy, therefore, of His self-sacrificing obedience unto 
the consequence of man’s sin; His Reswrre ‘tion, in its Life-restoring 
power; and His Ascension, in a Spiritualised form of Humanity : 
each and all, having been in the body of man’s sin, became the pre- 
rogative of every man, woman, and child.” This is as convenient 
a summary as we can find of Mr. Gant’s views. We commend 
his book to our readers. 

Heart Stories. By Theodore Bartlett. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
—This volume is a memorial of a young man of considerable 
ability, who died just when a literary career seemed to be opening 
before him. ‘ Lydd’s,” the first and most important of the six 
pieces here printed, is a pathetic story, somewhat in the style of 
Bret Harte, when he is in his most serious mood. 

Mr. Tuke reprints, ia The Condilion of Donegal (Ridgway), 
certain letters originally published in the Times in the May and 
June of 1889. He advocates with practical suggestions the 
relief, by migration, promotion of light railways, fisheries, &c., of 
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the congested districts of Ireland. Let us hope that something 
may be done in this direction, in spite of Irish patriots who exploit 
the misery of their countrymen, and hide-bound political econo- 
mists who will have nothing that is not “ according to Cocker.” 


The Arundel Society’s first publication for 1888 and 1889 is 
remarkable for a new departure, in more senses than one. The sub- 
jects of their chromo-lithographs are usually sacred ; and this year 
the chief attraction is Botticelli’s “‘ Allegory of Spring,” reproduced 
in Berlin by Wilhelm Greve from a drawing by Signor Costantini, 
both working for the Society for the first time. When we con- 
sider the copies of pictures of this epoch and character to be 
observed in visiting either our own National or foreign galleries 
on days set apart for students, we can better appreciate the merits 
of these reproductions. We lay stress upon this epoch as being 
a trying one for the copyist, from the difficulty of retaining the 
naive beauty of the originals, without an attempt to engraft upon 
it the conventional prettiness of our own time. Of course, it is 
impossible that these chromo-lithographs can convey the look of 
age and decay which is so impressive in the originals, and which, 
we think, is better obtained by photographs; but colour will, no 
doubt, overbalance this perhaps fanciful objection in the eyes of 
the majority. For ourselves, we admire for effect the two plates 
from Andrea del Sarto, produced by MM. Lemercier and Co., 
Paris, by the process called heliogravure, giving a reproduction in 
monochrome only. The “Christ Bound to the Column,” a chromo- 
lithograph after Antonio Razzi, better known under the name of 
Sodoma, does not appear to justify the judgment of those who, 
Lanzi tells us, placed the original above the work of Michael 
Angelo. 


Portfolio of Eight Etchings. (Art Union of London.)—Mezzo- 
tint has always been an English art, but the taste for 
etchings, except in the shape of the unrivalled plates of 
Rembrandt and a few other early masters, has come to 
us mainly from the French, though stimulated here, and 
even in France itself, by the work of a few of our own 
prominent etchers. The portfolio under notice, consisting of 
eight etchings of landscapes, is purely English, both with regard 
to the subjects and the artists who have rendered them. Amongst 
them we would select for preference Mr. Slocombe’s “ View on 
the Kennet,” which represents that cheerful little river flowing 
smoothly and rapidly among the wintry elms of one of the many 
pleasant parks of merry Berkshire. Mr. Perey Robertson’s bridge 
would have been improved, in our opinion, by the omission of some 
of the figures with which he seems to have overcrowded his fore- 
ground. In spite of the shortcomings of this group of etchings, 
they are a pleasing little series, the grace of which is enhanced 
by their unpretentiousness. 


Booxs Recrtvep.—The Catholic Directory, 1890. (Burns and 
Oates.) The Advertisers’ Guardian, 1890. (LL. Collins.) The 
Civil Service Directory, 1590. (W. H. Allen.) ——The Educational 

“Annual, 1890. (G. Philip and Son.) 

MAGAzINxs AND SERIAL Pusiicarions.—We have received the 
following for January:—The Art Review, the Political Science 
Quarterly, the Manchester Quarterly, the Jewish Quarterly Review, 
No. 19 of Artistic Japan. 
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Clare (A ), For the Love of a Lass 














Collett (J.), Siren of Warmington, roy 8V0................ccceeseecstceesceece (Bickers) 3/6 
Jonney (Mrs ), A Lady Horse-Breaker, 3 vo urst & Blackett) 31/6 
Cooley (¥. M.), Railways cf America, 890 ..............scccccsesscecesceeces (Marra;) 31/6 
Cotton (L.), Palmistry, cr 8v0.............0008 Redway) 26 


Crommelin (M.), Violet Vyvian, cr 8vo nae ..(White) 2/6 


Cushing (P.), The Bull i’ th’ Thorn, 3 vols. er Svo ..(W. Blackwood) 256 
Derhy (Lord), by T. EB. Kebbel, oF Sv0...........0...0c0.erec-secserceses (W. H. Allen) 2/6 
De Salis (Mrs.), Wriukles and Notions for Every Household .....(Longmans) 26 


Dupan!loup (F.), The Ministry of Preaching. cr Svo......... (Griffith & Farran) 36 
Dyer (T. F.), Loves and Marriages of some Eminent Persons, 2 vols. (Ward) 250 
Echces from ‘‘ Oxford Magazine,”’ 4to .... sseeseeseee--(URford Univ. P.ess) 5,0 








Engineering: Estimates, Costs, &., 8V0.....0.......ccseeceeeeeseeceeceeees (Lockwood) 12,0 
Flitton (J.), Ellen of the I-le, er 8vo ..... accosted wurie) 5/0 
Giffen (R ), Growth of Capita’, UD scinensinannnce 7/6 
Gliddon (A. J. L.), Faith-Cures, cr 8vo ... “(Christian Commonwealth Office) 2/0 


Goodwin (W. W.), Syntax of Moos is and Tenses of Greek Verbs (Maemiilan) 140 
G eville (H.), A Noble Woman, cr §vo ..... . (Chatto & Windus) 5/0 
Hall (i.), © ‘ourt-Life under the Pian tagenets, ae (Sonnenschein) 15/0 
Hamilton’ (A.), Memoirs of the Count de Gr 2mmont, 8vo .....(Sonnenschein) 9/0 
Harper (W. K.), Introductory New Testament Greek Metho d, er 8vo (Nutt) 76 
Harvey (W. F.), Simplified Spanish Grammar, cr 8vo ..... Beer! C.K Pau!) 3/6 
Hill (C.), My Friend in Need, er 8vo........... (Partridge) 20 
History of New South Wales, Vol. I , 8vO ..(C. K. Paul) 15/0 
Home (D. D.), Gift of, 8vo ..... ; 

Hume (F.), Mis3 Mephistopheles, 8v a 
Jame3 (H. A.), Perspective Chart, Ml sasikcciscxisensé.0 venteheuion (C 














caaeell (White) 2/0 
apman & Hall) 20 


(C. K. Paul) 10/0 | 




















Jeffery (J. C.), James Vraille: the Story of a Life, 2 vols. cr Svo (W. H. Allen) 12/0 
TOG MIN TRO OF GID onsets cascoccdcceecsocacacccaceeavccacsesed Griffith & Farran) 1/6 
Jones (F. A.), Weights and Measures ee (Hutton) 2/ ‘6 
a (D. 8.), Essay on the Place of Ecclesiasticus in Semitic Litera- 

APO, BUO..rccccccccccccracccnceccsesaccoccccsccccecccscecoccccscescececces C i 
Mills (J.), Alternative Vigie, wt0 ae 26 
Mozley (F. W.), David in the Psalms, cr 8vo. saad 46 
Richmond ig ), Economie Morals, cr 8vo ...... 2'6 
Shaler (N. 8.), Aspects of the Earth, roy 8vo . 16/0 
Simon (O. J.), World and the Cloister, 2 vols. oo & Hall) 21/0 
Smith (P.), Syriac Lexicon, New Part, folio xford Univ. Press) 36/0 
Solutions to Questions of the Science and Art Exam., May (Chapman & Darr 2/0 
Story (S.), To the Golden Land, er 8V0 ............cecccececeeeceececcseceeces (W. Scott) 3/6 
Tasso’s ‘* Jerusalem Delivered, * edited by H. Morley, 8vo (Routledge) 2/6 
Theology and Piety alike Free, MN hcsciekcacdaisetecieduceduin ..(C. K. Paul) 9/0 
Tyler (T.), Shakespeare’s Sonnets, EER IEE SB (Nutt) 12/0 
Wirgman (A. T.), Sevenfold Gifts, cr 8v0..............ccceceeccseseceeees (Skeffington) 3/6 
Xenophon’ s Works, translated by H. G. Dakyns, Vol I., cr 8vo...(Macmillan) 10/6 
Young (F.), Winter Tour in Ge ea ae (Petherick) 7/6 








“.isgerr yr 
STOCK-TAKING SALE, 
DAILY DURING JANUARY. 

AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


LIBERTY and co, Regent Street, Teste,’ W.c. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 


Manufactory, Birmingham, 


HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
SM EDL EY Ss. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCE. end Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108- 9 | High | Holborn, W. C. 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE 
ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 





DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS, 
January Ist, 1899. 





Surplus divided...........cccccseeceees £1,235,827 





Full reports, showing the remarkab'e result of 
ife Assurance when conducted on 


MUTUAL PRINCIPLES, WITHOUT AGENCY 
FEES or COMMISSION, 
sont on applic ition to the Society’s Offices, 
M ANSION HOU SE STREET, LONDON, EC. 


oO UR EYES. 
Just published, Eighth Edition, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged, with 
many additional Illustrations. 


OUR EYES, and HOW to PRESERVE 


THEM, from INFANCY to OLD AGE. With Special Information about 
Spectacles. By Joun Brownine, F.R.AS., F.R.M.S., &. With 70 Illustra- 
tions, Fourteenth Thousand, price ls., cloth. 
PRESS NOTICE.—“ The success of the book seems thoroughly well deserved. 
eaves This is a most useful volume.”—Spectator, 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W.; and all Book-ellers’. Sent 
free for 1s. 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


5 THE KING OF HOLLAND 
Is 
HIGHLY PLEASED WITH 


HOUTEN’S COCOA, 


has granted the firm (unsolicited) 
the right of styling their works the 
ROYAL COCOA FACTORY 
(by deed of August 12th, 1889). 


FOUNDED 1762. 


VAN 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “‘ the finest Cocoa 
in the market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 
Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 
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) : ‘iota SOCIETY of .PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS. 


The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW OPEN, 
5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admission, 1s, Catalogue, 6d. 





ELECTION of ASSOCIATES.—The day appointed for receiving Works by 
Candidates is MONDAY, February 17th, and the day of Election, THURSDAY, 
20th. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary, R.W.S. 


ISS DREWRY will give SIX LECTURE-READINGS 

from ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS on TUESDAYS at 3 o’clock, 
beginning on FEBRUARY 18th. Tickets for the Course, £1 1s, ; for three, 10:. 6d. ; 
for one, 4s, 6d.—143 King Henry’s Road, N.W. 





ss ES TRAVAILLEURS de la MER” and “ L’ENFANT 

QUI DORT,” painted by JOSEF ISRAELS. These Picture, which are 
to be Sold on behalf of the Building Fund of the NEW HOSPITAL for WOMEN, 
Euston Road, are on VIEW until JANUARY 31st at Messrs. THOMAS AGNEW 
and SONS’ GALLERIES, 398 Old Bond Street, W. Admission free. 





ELPERS of the POOR, BRISTOL.—The Council desire 

to obtain TWO or THREE more RESIDENT LADIES interested in work 

of various kinds among the Poor.—The Ladies pay a moderate sum for board, 

particulars of which, and of the work undertaken, may be obtained from Miss 
EDWARDS, Hon. Secretary, 20 Trinity Street, College Green. 





DUCATION.—A German Family of good position, residing 
near Bremen, is desirous of receiving a FEW ENGLISH GIRLS to 
reside with them and study German Language and Literature, and to take 
Lessons in Mnsie, &c.—For terms and full particulars, apply to Friiulein 
KRAUSE, care of Mrs. Luke, Cadmore End, High Wycombe. Good references. 














ING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM.— 

The SECOND MASTERSHIP will be VACANT at EASTER in King 
Edward’s Grammar School, Five Ways (360 boys, ages 8 to 16), owing to the 
appointment of the present holder (M.A. Cambridge) to the Head-Mastership of 
Pvntefract Grammar School. English, Latin, and Mathematics up to standard 
of University Local Examinations. Previous experience in school organisation 
indispensable. Drawing attainments a desideratum. Commencing Salary, £250 
per annum, with extra for Drawing.—Applications, with three recent testimo- 
_ on or before February 8th, to Rev, E. F. M. MacCARTHY, Five Ways, 

irmingham. 





WOTIC Z. 


GRAMMAR 


, seeeeee SCHOOL. 
a & 


“RICHARD PLATT’S TRUST. 


The VACANCY in the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the above School, as advertised 
on SATURDAY, January 18th, has been FILLED UP by the reappointment of 
the present Head-Master. 

WILLIAM C. HIGGINS, Clerk to the Governing Body. 

Brewers’ Hall E.C. 

OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 

The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on APRIL 30th. 
ENTRANCE, MARCH 27th and 28th, at the College, 

For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

» COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged 
to fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 50 
Students will be admitted in September, 1890. For Competition, the Secretary of 
State will offer Six Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and 
Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


EXAMINATION for 





T. LEONARDS-.ON-SEA.—The GRANGE SCHOOL.— 
Rev. H. N. FOWLER, M.A, late Scholar of New Coll., Oxford, for 12 
years Master at Malvern College, PREPARES BOYS for Scholarships and 
Entrance Exams. at the Public Schools. House expressly built for School. All 
requisites. 
LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 
have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 
the past year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. The School REOPENS on TUESDAY, January 2!st. 


— ELECTRICAL STANDARDISING, TESTING, and 
TRAINING INSTITUTION. 
FounpDER—ROBEKT HAMMOND. 
BoaRD OF CONTROL 
The Right Hon. the EARL of CRAWFORD, Chairman, 
The Hon. REGINALD BROUGHAM. 
ROBERT HAMMOND. 
FRANCIS INCE. 
HUGH E. HARRISON, Principal. 
LABORATORIES AND WorksHops—CHARING CROSS, 
Orrices—15 ST. HELEN’S PLACE, E.C. 

The NEW SESSION for the Training Department of the Institution COM- 
MENCES on WEDNESDAY, February 19th next. The Course combines the 
College and Workshop systems of instruction, Students attend lectures and 
receive practical instruction in electricity and magnetism, general physics, 
chemistry, mathema‘ics, electrical engineering, and mechanical engineering. 
Advanced students assist the staff of the institution in the work of standardising 
and testing in the laboratories, and also the outdoor inspectors in va: ious parts 
of London and the country. Students who have passed through the institution 
coarse successfully are drafted into the various Companies’ works, where they 
receive salaries according to the aptitude they have shown for the'r work 

For Prospectus and further particulars, apply to the Secretary, PHILIP A. 
LATHAM, M.A., 15 St. Helen’s Place, E.C. 





R. HASTINGS, HARROW.—Mr. Hastings receives 

e BOYS of from 8 to 14 years of ge to prepare for the PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. Classical and Modern Side. Three resident Masters The school- 

house and grounds are at Orley Farm, some distance from Harrow School. 
EASTER TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, January 22nd, 1890. 








ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN and 

a Cambridge M.A. in Classical Honours, assisted by a London M.A., who 

have devoted twenty years to the instruction of above, have VACANCIES. Each 
Pupil specially and individually prepared. Home comforts. 


or £75 per annum.—‘‘ CLERICUS,” Yorkshire Gazette, York. 


Inclusive fees, £62 
‘ 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
ComMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT.—The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), 
the Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, the Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Reach, 
Bart., M.P., Lieut.-Co!. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., George T. J. Sotheron- 
Estcourt, Esq., Ambrose L, Goddard, Esq., William John Edmonds, Esq., Lieut.- 
Col. T, W. Chester Master, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P., the Right Hon. 
Viscount Cobham, 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Courses, Scholarships, Diploma, &c., apply 
to the PRINCIPAL. SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 23th, 1890, 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 
Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Arm: 
Examinations. ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in JULY. 
—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. . 





RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable HOME for 
ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ae COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 


Limited, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the TRAINING of YOUTHS for COLONIAL LIFE, &c. 
Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public 
Schools, leading Members of the Royal Coloxial Institute, &c. 
The COLLEGE ESTATE dominates HOLLESLEY BAY. 
Invigorating c'imate, dry soil, pure water, 
MIXED FARMS, 1,800 acres in extent. 
Horse, Cattle, and Sheep Breeding. 
LARGE DAIRY, with modern ee. 
Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheelwrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. 
Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 
Building Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. 
Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance Work, Riding, Swimming, &. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


UNDLE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Heap-Master—Rev. M. T. PARK, M.A. Oxon, 

Valuable SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS. Boys prepared for the 
Universities, the Public Services, Professions, and Business. Fees moderate. 
Exce'lent buildings, Chemical and Physical Laboratories and Workshops, large 
playing-fields, good boating, &c. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 25th. 

For particulars and list of honours, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 














IGHER EDUCATION.—One of her Majesty’s Inspectors 

of Schools can confidently recommend, for its exceptional tone and 
excellent methods of instruction in English, French, and German, Music, 
Drawing, and Needlework, and its very reasonable terms, a healthily situated 
LADIES’ SCHOOL in the West of England, attended by daughters of the 
neighbouring county families, at which there are at present VACANCIES for a 
few BOARDERS.—Address, for particu'ars, ‘“* P.,” 125 Stanhope Street, Regent's 
Park, N.W. 








. COLLEGE, LONDON (for Ladies), 8 and 9 
York Place, Baker Street, W.—The Professor of Garman, Dr. SCHUDDE- 
KOPF, will give a Course of Lectures on ‘‘ German Literature of the Zighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries,”’ on Tuesdays, at 4.15 p.m., beginning on February 4th. 
The Introductory Lecture is free to ladies and gentlemen on presentation of 
their visiting-cards. LUOY J. RUSSELL, Hon. Sec. 


ETTES COLLEGE—FOUNDATION.— 

ELECTION of FOUNDATIONERS.—The GOVERNORS of the FETTES 
TRUST will proceed in the month of MARCH to select from the Applicants 
a certain number of BOYS who will be allowed to COMPETE for ADMIS- 
SION to the FOUNDATION. The number of Vacancies to be filled up will 
probably be about ten, but may be more or less, according to the number of 
Foundationers leaving at the end of the Summer Term. The Examination will 
take place during the Summer. The Candidates electe’ will be admitted to the 
College in September next Candidates must be children of parents who are, 
from innocent misfortune during their own lives, unab'e to give suitable educa- 
tion to their children, or have died without leaving suffisient funds for that pur- 
pose. They must be over 1l and under 14 years of age complete upon July 15th 
n«xt.—Application must be made before Februavy 15h next to Mr. A. R. C. 
PITMAN, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will 
supply forms of application, &c. 


N AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
a\ BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY,&c Healthy situation. 
Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Oppingham, &c. 


ee ROOMS—A SUITE of convenient and pleasant 
ROOMS to be LET, suitable for a literary, professional, or branch county 
club. Handsome building, midway between City and West End. Every modern 
convenience, including electric light. Rent, £150 per annum, inclusive of rates 
and tuxes.—Apply to Collector’s Office, 65 and 64 Chancery Lane. 
MIVHE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 
Madame AUBERT has REMOVED to the London and South-Western 
Bink Chambers, 27 REGENT STREET, 8.W. Interviews, 11 to 4+; Saturdays to 
1.—Prospectuases forwarded on application. 




















SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OutsipE Pact, TWFLVE GUINEAS, 
Narrow Column 
5 5 0O| Half-Column .... 
212 6| Quarter-Column 

CoMPANIES 
CG BABE asec cieicisscccevceves £14 14 0| Inside Page ........ re roe Te £12 12 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s, per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch, 
Broad column following ** Publications of the Week,” 133, per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 


Page 
Half-Page .. 
Quarter-Page 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 892, FEBRUARY, 1890. 2s. 6d. 
ConrTENTS. 
In THE Days OF THE Danpizs.—II. 
His UNCLE AND HER GRANDMOTHER, 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD. 
Tue EXPERIENCES OF A MULTAZIM. 
of Laurence Oliphant’s Colony. 
Lapy Basy. Conclusion, 
Oup Boston. By John E, Locking. 
CuaRLES Mackay’s Last Poem. 
MopERN MANNISH MAIDENS, 
UNDER THE Oak, and THE TRUE Lover. 
Monkhouse, 
Wuat I LEARNED IN IRELAND. By Lexophilus. 
CURRENT INFLUENCES ON FOREIGN Po.itics.—II. By 
KYPIO&. 
Witt1am Buiackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 


Londen, 

+ nie UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 

Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capitul .............. atin . £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund......... NS os . 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,C00,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London, 


By a Member 


By Cuswo 





of 











INSTITUTED A.D. 1696, 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 

(MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE.) 
LIFE—Profits divided Annually. 
FIRE—Quinquennially or Septennially. 
BONUSES LARGE, EXPENSES MODERATE. 
NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 

Dita TIE io sickciccacicayesse sicaercs £318,609 
Accumulated FundB..............0.00sccceees 2,362,265 
No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 


HE ALLIANCE TRUST 
COMPANY, Limited. 
CuainMAN—JOHN GUILD, Esq., Dundee. 

This Company is open to BORROW a Limited 
Amount on DEBENTURE, for Three Years and 
upwards, at 3} per cent. 

Ordinary Capital (paid up) ........... 
am 9 (uncalled) 
Preference Capital (paid up) .. 
Reserve Fund 
Full particulars may be had on application to 
WM. MACKENZIE, Secretary. 
13 Panmure Street, Dundee. 


IRK BECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
Founded 1839.) 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent. 
perannnm. Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions. 











ARTHUR JACKSON, >) 
General Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, FLA. f ndon. 
Actuary and Secretary. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 

S.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. Absoiute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. O. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000. 


O be LET, a COMPLETE WING of 
a BUILDING, with a distinct annexe in the 
rear, suitable for the purposes of a Collegiate, 
Academical, or Students’ Residence, containing 35 
rooms, exclusive of kitchens and offices. The building 
is pleasantly situated in a square, and is in close 
proximity to some of the most important educational 
institutions of the Metropoli:.—Particulars and 
orders to view may be obtained from Mr. THOMAS 
CHATFEILD CLARKE, Architect and Surveyor, 63 
Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C.; and offers for the 
same are to be sent to him not later than WEDNES- 
DAY, February 5th, 1890, 








MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY. 
READY ON MONDAY NEXT. 


FRICAN EXPLORERS: Personal 
Recollections of. By David Ker.—The Seal 
and his Jacket. With Engravings by Edward 
Whymper.—The King of Spain. With Portrait.— 
Browning and Tennyson.—Uses of Wealth, By Dr. 
Aubrey.—Catherine Alexandre: the Story of a 
Sister’s Devotion. By L. G. Seguin.—The Newspaper 
Press of To-Day. By W. J. Gordon.—A Day in a 
Hospital. By M. Von Glehn.—‘‘ Ye Lovers Twain.” 
By the Hon. Roden Noel.—Senior and Junior : Serial 
Story. By Leslie Keith—See the LEISURE HOUR 
fur February. Sixpence. 


Vi ONOTINT PLATE: The Enemy 
d Sowing Tares.—Not by Bread Alone: a 
Serial Story. By “Edward Garrett.” — Isaiah : 
Prophet, Poet, and Statesman. By Dr. S. G. Green. 
—Three Months in Kabslia, By Theo, Fisher, M.D. 
—Faith-Healing. By Dr. Schofield. —Town and 
Country. By Prebendary Harry Jones, M A.—A 
Peep Behind the Purdah: the Autobiography of a 
Mohammedan Lady.—‘ There is a Happy Land.”’— 
Talks to Boys. By Sidney Milledge — Religious 
Record of the Month.—See the SUNDAY AT HOME 
for February. Sixpence Monthly ; One Penny Weekly. 


w{ HORT STORY: The Unpaid Letter. 
By Laura de Wilton.—Complete Story : “ Bash- 
ful Betty.” By Annie G. Tomkins.—Serial Stories 
by Ruth Lamb and Author of ‘‘ L’ Atelier du Lys,” — 
Contributions by Mrs. Holman Hunt, Sarah Tytler, 
Edward Walford, Mary Laybourn, Dora de Blaquiere, 
Anne Beale, Emma Brewer, Mrs. Tom Taylor, Mary 
Pocock, James Mason, and others.—See the GIRL’S 
OWN PAPER for February. Sixpence Monthly 
One Penny Weeklv. 


OLOURED PLATE: A Jolly Old Tar. 
—Bush Luck. By W.H. Timperley.—Our Home 
in the Silver West. By Gordon Stables, M.D.—Stanley 
the Explorer. By W. J. Gordon.—Uncle Towser. By 
Rev. A. N. Malan, M.A., F.G.S.—The Mahratta’s 
Promise. By David Ker.—How to Make and Work a 
Galanty Show. By J. Sachs and Eustace J. C. Baird. 
—John Oldham’s Experiment. By Allison G@ O. 
Pain.—The Boy-Author. By G. C. Williamson.— 
Electric Lamps, and How to Work Them. By R. A. 
R. Bennett, B.A.—See the BOY’S OWN PAPER for 
February. Sixpence Mouthly; One Penny Weekly. 
London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 














THIS PART BEGINS A NEW VOLUME. 


Price Sevenpence. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


For FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS, 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE: The Romance 
of a Wreck. By W. CLark RUSSELL, 


THe Lasour CoLonies OF HOLLAND, 

JuLius VERNON: A SToRY oF HypE PARE. 

CURIOSITIES IN OUR ANCIENT CHURCHES, 

Jim THE TRAMP, COMELIMENTS. 

LEPERS IN CANADA. THE VACQUERO. 

How our Druas ARE IMPORTED. 

A MEMORABLE GAME OF CHESS. 

Tue Story or a Woman-HATER. 

THE BeELLs or Lonpon. THe GIANT Sun, 

In a REGIMENTAL ORDERLY-RooM. 

Fuaitive Facts From NORMANDY. 

SomME PREDICTIONS AND COINCIDENCES. 

Aspout Common COLDS AND THE INFLUENZA 
Epipemic, By a London Physician. 

Wit Rop anv GuN IN THE HimaLayras, 

THE MontTI: ScIENCE AND ARTS, 

TaBLET TRAIN-SIGNALLING. 

PoETICcCAL PIECES. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL for February. 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgb. 


— QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
339, is published THIS DAY. 
1. Irau1an CoONDOTTIERI. 


CONTENTS. 
2. Sm W1ttt1am Rowan HAMILTON. 
3. THe BuInD AND THE Dear. 
4. ALEXANDER I. OF RUSSIA AND THE POLES, 
5. THE CuurcH IN WALES. 
6. Happon HALL, 
7. EXTRADITION. 
8. Earty CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY. 
9, Ccunty COUNSEL. 
10. THE ComInG SESSION. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


OYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY’S 
JOURNAL. Now ready, Part 4, Vol. LIL, 
DECEMBER, 1889, Price 5s. 
CONTENTS. 

THE OPENING ATDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, Dr. T, 
GraHaM Ba.rour, F.K.S., &., Sesston 1889-90, 
ON THE APPLICATION OF MATHEMATICS TO POLITI- 
caAL Economy. The Address of the President of 
Section F of the British Association, at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, in September, 1889, By Professor F. 

Y. Edgeworth, MA., D.C.L. 

MISCELLANEA :—1. The International Monetary Con- 
gress of 1889. By Adolphe Coste. (A Translation.)— 
2. Public Sympathy v. Political Economy.—3. 
Directors of Joint-Stock Companies.—4, Notes on 
Economical and Statistical Works.—5. Quarterly 
List of Additions to the Library, 

InpEx TO Vor. LIL. (1889. Also, 

APPENDIX CONTAINING LisT OF MEMBERS, BreE- 
Laws, &c. 

London: E, STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cock-pur Street, 

Charing Cro:s, 8.W. 








MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Mehalah,’’ “ York- 
shire Oddities,” &c. 


Now ready, printed on fine paper specially made, with 
Illustrations and Initial Letters by W. Parkinson, 
A —— and F. Masey. Large crown 8vo, 

3. 6d, 


OLD COUNTRY LIFE. 
By S, BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


ConTENTS :—Chaps. 1. Old County Families.—2. TLe 
Last Squire.—3. Country Honses.— 4. The Oid Garden. 
—5. The Country Parson.—6. The Hunting Parson.— 
7. Country Dances.—8. Old Roads.—9. Family Por- 
traits.—10. The Villiage Musicians.—11. The Vil'age 
Bard.—12. Old Servants.—13. The Hunt.—l4. The 
County Town. 

“ Bright, cheery, and picturesque. No one knows 
or loves quaint old England better than Mr. Baring- 
Gould, ‘This delightful volume is illustrated with 
clever and comical drawings.”—Times, 

** Oddity, originality, and a feeling for locality are 
qualities of Mr. Baring-Gould’s mind and style, and 
in describing the lives and ways of the occupants of 
West Country manor-houses and parsonages in the 
olden time, he can fairly revel in the odd and the 
original. The book is beautifully illustrated, and the 
design of the binding is itself a quaint and taste‘ul 
work of art.’”’"—Scotsman. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Now ready at all Libraries. 


ARMINELL: a Social Romance. 3 
vols. crown 8yo. 

‘There is shrewdness of observation and appre- 
ciation of the humorous side of human nature in 
Mr. Barivg-Gould’s new novel.” —Athnzum. 

‘* This may seem acurious tale, but by dint of much 
quaint reflection, well-drawn charaters, and a general 
sense of livingness in the personages, it is all the 
same a fascinating one.”— Queen. 

“Tt is not often that there appears so thoroughly 
entertaining a work.”—Graphic. 


By tho SAME AULHOR. 
HISTORIC ODDITIES and STRANGE 


EVENTS. By S. Barinc-Goutp, MA. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 
** A collection of exci ing av.de.tertaining chapters. 
The whole volume is & lightfal ra ting.”—Times. 
‘The work, besides b2ing agreeable to real, is 
valuable for purposes of reference The entire con- 
tents are stimu!ating «nd delightful.’’—Notes and 


Queries, By the S\M% AUTHOR. 
SONGS of the WEST: Traditional 


Ballads aad So: gs of the West of Enzlaud (with 
their Traditional Melodies). Collected by S. 
BarinG-GuuLp, M.A., and H. FLEETWOOD SHEP- 
parD, M.A. Arranged for Voice or Piano. In t 
Parts (containing 25 Songs each), 3s. each net. 
[Part '. (Third Edition), now ready. 
[Part II. (Second Edition), now ready. 


By Mrs, LYNN LINTON. 
ABOUT IRELAND. By E. Lynn Lin- 


ton, Author of “ Joshua Davidson,” &. Crown 
8vo, paper boards, ls, (Immediately. 


By W. PIMBLETT. 
EMIN PASHA: his Life and Work. 


With an Account of Stanley’s Relief March. With 
Portrait and Map, crown 8vo, paver boards, ls, 
[ Immediately. 


By the AUTHOR of “‘ DONOVAN,” “ WE TWO,” &. 
DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. 


By Epya LYALL. Post 8vo, 23. 6d. 25th Thousand. 
“Edna Lyall has not writt»n anything more 
artistic, or, from a moral point of vicw, more stimu- 
lating. Iu substance, as well as in form, it is the 
manliest of Edna Lyall’s books,”’"—Academy. 


By T. RALEIGH, M.A. 
IRISH POLITICS: an Elementary 
All 


Sketch. By T. Raterou, M.A., Fellow of 
Souls’, Oxford, Author of “‘ Elementary Politics.” 
Feap. 8vo, paper boards, Is. ; cluth, 1s. 6d. 

[ Ready. 

“Salient facts and clear expositions in a few 
sentences packed with meaning. Every one who 
wishes to have the vital points at his fingers’ ends 
should get this book by heart.”—Scotsman. 

“ Unionist as he is, his little book has been publicly 
praised for its cleverness both by Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Morley. It does, in fact, raise most of the 
principal points of the Irish controversy, and puts 
them tersely, lucidly, and in such a way as to strike 
into the mind of the reader.””—Speaker. 


Edited by F. LANGBRIDGF, M.A. 
BALLADS of the BRAVE. Poems of 


Chivalry, Enterprise, Courage, and Constancy, 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
Edited, with Notes, by Rev. F. LangBRIDGE, 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 53. 

“A very happy conception, happily carried out. 
These ‘ Ballads of the Brave’ are intended to suit the 
real tastes of boys, and will suit the taste of the great 
majority. It is not an ordinary selector who could 
have so happily put together these characteristic 
samples. Other readers, tesides boys, my learn mach 
from them.”—Spectator. 


METHUEN and CO., 18 Bary Street, W.C. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “GESTA CHRISTI.” 





Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


RE 


UNKNOWN GOD; 


Or, Inspiration among Pre-Christian Races. 


By C. LORING BRACE, 
Author of “ Races of the Old World,” &ec. 


Contents :—Egyptian Monotheism.—The Jews and Egyptians.—Akkadian Penitential 
Psalms.—The Greek Mysteries.—Zeus as Spiritual God.—The Religion of Socrates and 
Plato.—The Faith of the Stoics——Seneca.—Stoical Writings: Epictetus.—Stoical 


Writings : 


Marcus Aurelius. — Zoroastrianism. — Hinduism. — Buddhism. — Sacred 


Writings of Buddhism.—Review.—Heathen Inspiration and the Scriptures.—The Con- 
version of Non-Christian Nations.—Conclusion. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES 


ON FEBRUARY Ist. 





The BONDMAN: a NEW SAGA. 


By HALL 


CAINE, Author of “The Deemster,” §c. In 


3 vols. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





EDNESS, ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING Prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 


PEARS’ 


SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL 
AWARDS as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, 


or delicate and sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwarls was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


THE BEST 


REMEDY 


FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and lds. 


Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s,, 10s, and 18s. For Non- 


Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d., 


5s,, and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





|} OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Comrort 
FORTHE AFFLICTED.—When the blood becomes 
impure through breathing foul air, or through the 
imperfect performance of any bodily function, the 
greatest benefit will be derived from these Pills, whose 
urifying, alterative, and tonic virtues are too well 
own to need any commendation here. After taking 
a few doses, a marked amendment will be felt from 
day to day, the appetite will grow better, the stomach 
will grow stronger, the liver wholesomely active, and 
the bowels naturally regular. While taking these 
Pills, there is no danger of taking cold, nor are any 
save the simplest precautions (plainly set forthin the 
* Directions for Use’’) necessary for securing the 
most beneficial results derivable from this well 
known, world-esteemed medicine. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S NOTE. 


The Notepaper of the Day 
For Private and Professional Use. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S NOTE. 


See Watermark in Each Sheet. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S NOTE. 


CAN BE OBTAINED FROM ALL STATIONERS. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S NOTE. 





1s. per 5-Quire Packet. 
Court or Heraldic Envelopes to match, 1s, per 100, 
Wholesale only—50 UPPER THAMES STREET, E.C. 





FIRST-HAND SHOPPING! 


New Dresses 
For the Autumn and Winter. 


STRAIGHT FROM THE WEAVER TO THE WEARER. 
DIRECT FROM THE DARLINGTON MILLS. 

Before purchasing their Dress materials elsewhere, 
Ladies are invited to write to HENRY PEASE and 
CO.’S SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
THE Mitts, DARLINGTON, for the new Winter 
Range of Patterns, which will be sent free (on 
approval), and comprise upwards of a thousand 
varieties of the latest Fashionable Novelties in the 
highest class of pure Wool Fabrics for every descrip- 
tion of Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Indoor 
and Outdoor Dress, Costumes, Mantles, Jackets, 
Travelling-Suits, &c. Prices ranging from a few 
shillings for a full-dress length, 

LONDON SAMPLE ROOM, 
244 Regent Street (corner of Little Argyll Street). 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 
EP PS’S 
(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK, 





——__. 


THE PORTUGUESE DIFFICULTY. 


TROPICAL 
AFRICA. 


By HENRY DRUMMOND, 
F.R.S.E,, F.G.S. 


With 6 Maps and Illustrations. 
THIRD EDITION, completing 20,000, 


Morray’s Macazine.—“ We are likely before long 
to hear a good deal about the Shiré Highlands of 
*Central East Africa,’ and a better means for ac- 
quainting the public with an outline of the situation 
than Professor Drummond’s volume can hardly be 
imagined.”’ 

Times.—‘‘ Professor Drummond is a clear and 
accurate observer, and as he has had asound scientific 
training, and has a real interest in the human side of 
African life, he is able to present us with pictures of 
a distinctness and originality not often met with in 
books of African travel.’’ 

SaturDay Review.—‘“‘ It is a charmingly written 
book. Professor Drummond has been content, with 
valuable and suggestive results, to compress the sum 
of his observations into a few well-weighed and well- 
written pages.’’ 

AcaDEmMy.—* Professor Drummond is here at his 
very best. The article on mimicry especially is worthy 
to rank with anything ever written by Wallace, 
Bates, or Darwin himse’f on this fascinating subject.” 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


TWENTY-FOURTH EDITION, completing §7,000. 
In crown 8vo, price 33. 6d. 


NATURAL LAW IN THE 
SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


‘This is one of the most impressive and suggestive 
books on religion that we have read for a long time. 
Indeed, with the exception of Dr. Mozley’s ‘ Univer- 
sity Sermons,’ we can recall no book of our time 
which showed such a power of restating the moral 
and practical truths of religion, so as to make them 
take fresh hold of the mind, and vividly impress the 
imagination.’’—Spectator. 


London : HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
A LADY HORSEBREAKER. 


By Mrs. Connery. 3 vols. 


A MARCH in the RANKS. 


By Jessie Fotueraiit, Author of “The First 
Violin,” “ Kith and Kin,” &c, 3 vols. 


CAST OUT. By Morice 


GERARD. 2 vols, 


HER HEART’S DESIRE. 


By H. Protuero Lewis. 3 vols. 


NORMAN and I. By Kate 


Cousins. 3 vols, 


GEORGE VYVIAN. By E. 


KaTHARINE BaTEs, 2 vols. 








HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


WINTER TOUR in SOUTH 
AFRICA. BySir Frepericx Youna, K.0.M.G. 
Reprinted by Permission from the Proceedings of the 
Royal Colonial Institute, with large Additions, Illus- 
trations, and a Map, 
London: E. A. PetHERICK and Oo., 33 Paternoster 
ow, E.C. 





DIGEST of Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS, 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 15s, 


N EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howarp Co.trns. 
Witha Preface by Hersert SPENCER.—“ I have read 
ortions taken at random here and there, and have 
‘ound them very well done.”—Mr. Spencer, in Preface. 
Wituiamus and Noraate, London and Edinburgh. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
—. on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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Ready immediately, price 2s. 6d., crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth gilt, 
By E. P. SCOTT, Author of “ Lectures on Africa.” 


STANLEY: 
And his Heroic Relief of Emin Pacha. 
With Map, 14 Portraits, and other Lllustrations. 
London: DEAN and SON, 160A Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE, 
"4 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, We. 
(About 26 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6, 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery, 
London ; the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come and study them, 
and they will not be solicited to make purchases. 

For full particulars, see the AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., 


free per post for 6d. 
OLD PA BY Ss. 


TEN ETCHINGS 


/BY 
Cc. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 


The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas, 


FREE BY POST. 

“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.’? A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works, 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. 


T HS A UT? © Tf ¥ FB COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(Abont 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


PST ALIRS and DOWNSTATIRBRS. 
By Miss TBacKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIEN DING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhiil Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 103. per 100, on application to the SHCRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIHE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








S OTH ERAN and & Gi, 
e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lordon, 


186 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREKT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODLCALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 
LFRACOMBE.—-ILFRACOMBE HOTEL 
—Seven days’ Pension and First-Class Return Railway-Ticket by South- 
Western—Fast Trains from London (Waterioo)—FivE Guineas, Ask for Hotel 
Tickets. 














NOTICE.—In future, the INDEX to the “ SpEcTATOR ” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than Thursday night. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Ep1TOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





MESSRS. BELL’S NEW 


SECOND EDITION. 


PRINCIPLE in ART, &c. By 


CovENTRY PatMORE. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

‘*Mr, Patmore excels in short and pithy sayings, apophthegms, which 
fancy captive and linger in the memory.”—Saturday hoe. Se eee 
_ “In these essays there is a pithy wisdom that reminds us of Bacon; and there 
is, too, in large measure, a gift which Bacon lacked—spiritual insight,.’’— Spectator. 


BOOKS. 





NEW BOOK by Mr, GIFFEN. 
In 1 vol, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


The GROWTH of CAPITAL. By 


Ropert GirFen, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Essays in Finance,” “ Stock Exchange 
Securities,” &e. 





Ready at Mudie’s and all Libraries, 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, 
NOW PUBLISHED FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


THE EARLY DIARY OF FRANCES 
BURNEY, 1768-1778. 


With a Selection from her Correspondence, and from the Journals of her Sisters, 
Susan and Charlotte Burney. 


Edited by ANNIE RAINE ELLIS. 


This is believed to be the only published, perhaps the only existing, record of 
the life of an English girl, written by herseif, in a century before that which is 
now in its wane. Such a portrayal of a young Englishwoman and her times 
would be iuteresting even if the girl had not been (as was this one) a born 
author, who lived among men and women more or less distinguished, herself 
became famous, and was admired by the admired, as well as praised by the 
common voice, 


By FRANCES BURNEY (Madame D’ARBLAY). 
EVELINA; or, the History! CECILIA; or, the Memoirs 


of a Young Lady’s Entrance into the of an Heires?, With an Introduction 
World. With an Introduction and and Notes by ANNIE Ratne ELLIS. 
Notes by ANNIE RAINE Ex.ts. 33. 6d. 2 vols., 33. 6d. each. 

(Boun’s NoveE.ists’ Liprary. Boun’s Novetists’ LIBRARY. 


Ready at the Libraries, 
crown 8vo, 4s. 64. 


THE CROWN PRINCE AND THE 
GERMAN IMPERIAL CROWN. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE EMPEROR FREDERICK. 
By GUSTAV FREYTAG, Asthor of “ Debit and Credit,” &c. 


Translated from the Seventh German Edition by 


GEORGE LUNCAN, M.A. 


A FOURTH EDITION of 


HANDBOOK to ROBERT BROWN- 
ING’S WORKS. By Mrs. SuTHERLAND ORR. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


A THIRD EDITION of this ISSUE of 


ARTHUR YOUNG’S TRAVELS in 


FRANCE DURING the YEARS 1787, 1788, and 1789. With an Introduction, 
Biographical Sketch, and Netes by M. BetHam-Epwarps. With Portrait, 
3s. 6d. [Boun’s STANDARD LIBRARY. 
“In its present form it makes as good a book of travels as it would be easy to 
name.” —Spectator, 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d. each; MHalf-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d., 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








PP BUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 





INVESTED FUNDS 1, ose ee ve. £10,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... 5 oe swe ewe: 12,000,000 








| OBINSON AND CLEAVER’ @ _ 
MATCHLESS SHIRTS. is 

Best quality long cloth, with four-fold finest Linen 
Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-dozen to measure or 


Price 2s, 6d,, post-free. 
N FISTULA, and its Radical Cure 
by Medicines. 


By J. Compton Burnett, M.D. | pattern, 2s. extra. 


Li 
Street ; and 170 Piccadilly. the balf-dozen. 


OLKESTONE NEW R.C. CHURCH : 
(Interior View of Lady Chape’), Sandgate, | JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PEN S. Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘ I havenever tasted 


Sussex ; Church, Grangetown, Oarditf.—For above 
and numerous other Illustrations, and Artic’es on the | 
Sheftield Competition ; Pheidias and the Purtbenon, 
&c., see the BUILDEH of January 25th (4d. ; by post, 
43d, ; annual subscription, 193.)—Office, 46 Catherine 


Street, London, W.C. GOLD MEDAL, 


OLD SHIRTS mide as good as new, with best 
ondon: James Epps and Co., 48 Threadneedle | materials in Neck-Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14s. 


Price-list and samples of Collars, Cuffs, &c., post-free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


rF 8 Y¥Y*S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 





PARIS, 1878. Cocoa that I like so well.” 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
The MARRIAGES of the BOURBONS. By 


Captain the Hon. D. A. BincHam. With Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 523. 
“Captain Bingham has missed nothing that is picturesque or romantic in the 
history of France from the accession of Henri Quatre on the extinction of the 
House of Va'ois...... We should do Captain Bingham injustice if we said that his 
pages are full of lively gossip, for he has not only studied and compared the 
chroniclers and historians, but examined masses of manuscripts hidden away in 
archives. Treating his subjects in the picturesque style of Michelet, he has 
aimed at making a thoroughly readable book.’’ —Times. 


ACROBATS and MOUNTEBANKS. By H. 


Le Rovx and J. Garnier. Translated from the French by A. P, Morton. 
With 233 Iilustrations, crown 4to, 16s. 

““MM. Roux and Garnier are to be congratulated upon having produced a 
thoronghly interesting book. Mr. A. P. Morton, who translated the work from 
the French, has performed his task right well, so that we have here that rarity, 
a work in which the spirit and style of the authors do not suffer in the transla- 
tion. Add to these attractions the addition of 223 illustrations, and the good 
all-round attributes of the book will be conclusively proved.”—Vanity Fair. 


NEW NOVELS. 
The WORLD and the CLOISTER. By 


OswALD JOHN Simon. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [ This day. 
DEAD STRIPES. By J. Carmichael. 3 
vols, crown 8vo. [This day. 


LOUIS DRAYCOTT: the Story of his Life. 


By Mrs. R. S. pk Courcy Larran (Mrs. Leith Adams). 2 vols, crown 8vo. 
** A pretty and yet powerful story...... the plot is so interesting, the character- 
drawing so clear, and the tone of the book so kindly and sympathetic, that we 
feel sure it will be read with more than usual pleasure.”—Court Journal, 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


MUDIE'’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL 
THE BEST AND NEWEST BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
houses of Subscribers), from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 





N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


Library Boxes Gratis. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-Hand, at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Lirep, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241 Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 2 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Ready on Monday, No. 2 of = 


THE CHILDREN’S GUIDE. 
Edited by DAVID BALSILLIE, M.A. 


GREAT SUCCESS. 
FEBRUARY Number, 32 pp, richly Illustrated, price 1d. 
Of the January Number (16 pp., price 2d.), the following were the Press Opinions:— 


** Altogether this is one of the best magazines for children that we know.”’— 
Glasgow Herald. ‘‘A monthly like this for children is a rarity.”’-—Scotsman, 
“ Makes a brilliant start with a strong staff of accomplished contributors.”— 
Christian Leader. “Starts with high promise, and its low price to subscribers 
puts it within the reach of all.’’—Dundce Courier. “ Avery interesting magazine.” 
—Dundee Evening Telegraph. ‘‘ A paper entitled ‘Our Three R’s’ is well worth 
mention.” —Literary World. “I congratulate you most heartily on your first 
number of ‘ The Children’s Guide.’ Both in style and matter it ought to make 
its own way.”—JoOHN Kerr, LL.D., H.M. Senior Inspector of Schools. ‘ Your 
magazine seems very excellent.”,—ANDREW LANG. 





Published by the Proprietor, DAVID BALSILLIE, at 
8 NORTH BRIDGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
To be had of all Newsagents. 
The Trade supplied by Messrs. JOHN MENZIES and CO., Edinburgh, &c. 





MACMILLANS MAGAZINE. 


Price ls. No. 364, for FEBRUARY, contains :— 
. KrrstEEN. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 21-24. 
To Rozert Browninc. By Aubrey de Vere. 
THE AMERICAN BORDERERS. By A. G. Bradley. 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD. By Augustine Birrell, M.P. 
Tue Diary OF A SuccessruL Man. 
OxFroRD, DEMOCRATIC AND POPULAR. 
. THE BALLAD OF THE Kin@’s JEST. By Yusiuf. 
MapamMeE D’ARBLAY. By E. 8. Shuckburgh. 
. Locuaorn. 
10. Nino Diasio. By W. H. Hudson. 
11, Canpour 1n EnG isu Fiction. By an Editor. 


be 


Qu 
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MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


The English LMlustrated Magasine 


For FEBRUARY, profusely Illustrated, price 6d., by post 8d., contains :— 
1. THe CHAPFAU DE PaILLte. After Rubens, Frontispiece, 
2. Tur Hatt anp THE Woop. William Morris. 
3. A WHITECHAPEL STREET. E. Dixon. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. 
4. How To Srenp Sunpay. Rev. Prebendary Eyton. 
5. WincHetsea. Mrs. Comyns Carr. Illustrate. 
6. To ’Frisco. Sir Julian Goldsmid, Bart., M.P. 
7. BELLS AND Betrries. Rev. H. R. Haweis, M A. Illustrated. 
8. THe Proressor’s P1ano, Miss Clementina Black. 
9. Two AFrrican CiTIEeEs, Harold Crichton-Browne. With Illustrations. 
10, Cycie or S1x Love-Lyrics.—III. ‘‘ He Passionately Bewails her Absence.”” 
Words by Joseph Bennett. Music by Hamish MacCunn. 
ll, Fesruary. A Decorated Page. Heywood Sumuer. 
12, THE Rina oF Amasis. Chaps. 6 and 7. The Earl of Lytton. 











MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


’ 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 
FEBRUARY, 1890. 
CONTENTS. 
ims | amma VILLAGE. Frontispiece. From a Photograph by Mr. W. H. 
allock. 

LIFE AMONG THE Conao SavaGces. Herbert Ward. With Illustrations from 
Drawings and Photographs, 

THROUGH THE GATE OF Dreims. T., R. Sullivan. 

JOHN Ericsson, THE ENGINEER—July 31st, 1803—March 8th, 1889.—I. William 
Conant Church. (To be concluded in the March Number.) With Illustrations. 

A Day In LiterARY MApDRID. William Henry Bishop. With 3 Portraits. 

BALLAD OF THE WILLOW Poot. Graham R. Tomson. 

THROUGH THREE CiviLizaTions. W. H. Mallock. With Illustrations from 
Photographs by the Author. 

THE BIRDS AND THE TELEGRAPH-WIRES. C. P, Cranch. Illustration from a 
Drawing by Mr. Cranch. 

THE Moon-PatH. Archibald Lampman, 

In THE VALLEY. Chaps, 18-20. Harold Frederic. (Begun in September, 1889: 
to be continued.) Illustrations by Howard Pyle. 

An ARCHEOLOGICAL DiscoOveRY In IDAHO, G. Frederic Wright. With Drawings 
from the Object. 

Datep “ FEBRUARY THE litH.’”’ Edward S. Martin. 

Expiration. Chaps.3-5. Octave Thanet, (To be continued.) I:lustrations from 
Drawings by A. B. Frost. 
HauntTeD Room. John Hay. 

THE MINNESOTA HEIR OF A SERBIAN KING: A CONSULAR EXPERIENCE, 
Eugene Schuyler. 

Tue Pornt oF View:—Browning—Men’s Women—First Loves —College Men in 
the World. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 





Now ready, at all Booksellers’, price One Shilling. 
The FEBRUARY NUMBER of 


LIPPINCOTT’S MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


ConrTENTS. 
Tue SIGN OF THE Four. A, Conan Doyle. 
NATHANIEL Hawrtuorne’s “ Evrxir oF Lire.’ Julian Hawthorne, 
Wu Do WE MEaAsvRE MANKIND? Francis Galton, F.R.S. 
Bomsin. Daniel L Dawson. 
THE SALon IpEA In New York. C, H. Crandall. 
VALENTINE. Margaret H. Lawless. 
SHELLEY’s WELSH Haunts. Professor C, H. Herford. 
THE BLUE-AND-GOLD Man-CHILD. M, H. Catherwood. 
THE NEWSPAPER AND THE INDIVIDUAL: A PLEA FOR PRESS CENSORSHIP, <A. 
E. Watrous. 
A Deap Man’s Diary, Chaps, 1-4. 
Wuat Dip oUR FOREFATHERS MEAN BY RENT? Rev. W, Cunningham, 
MARRIED GENIUSES. John Habberton. 
Is KNGLISH FicTION Narrow? John A, Steuart. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square. 





Now ready, 48 pp., price 3d. Monthly. 


THE SOCIAL PIONEER. 
Edited by DAVID BALSILLIE, M.A. 


ConTAINS PAPERS ON: 

LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ART, by the following Writers: —Professor 
BALDWIN BROWN ; JOHN BURNET, B.A., Fellow of Merton Coll., Oxford ; 
J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., F.B.S.E., Joint-Author of ‘‘ Evolution of Sex ;’’ 
HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., &c.; and SUMMARIES of the MAGA- 
ZINES by M. E. SADLER, M.A. (Secretary to the Oxford University Delegates), 
Professor KIRKPATRICK, Edin, Univ., the EDITOR, and others. Also, 
Reviews of chief Books of the Month. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 

“ Largely on the lines of the excellent ‘Guide for Schoolchildren’ launched so 
successfully a month ago, but is designed to meet the requirements of more ad- 
vanced readers. It is well-written and well-printed matte:.’’—Scotsman. 

“The first number covers a very wide field. All the papers are contributed 
by writers of eminence in their respective domains of thought. Is likely to take 
a very high place on the list of monthlies, and one, moreover, which is not occu- 
pied by any other magazine.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


Pablished by the Proprietor, DAVID BALSILLIE, 
8 NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 
To be had of all Newsagents. 
The Trade supplied by Messrs. JOHN MENZIES and CO, Edinburgh, &c. 
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PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
Just published, feap. 4to, half-parchment, rongh edges, 5s. 


ECHOES from the OXFORD MAGAZINE : 


being Reprints of Seven Years. 

*.* The Poems and Parodies which make up this volume have been selected from 
a large number of fugitive pieces which have appeared in the columns of the “ Oxford 
Magazine” —which has had some distinguished contributors since its first issue in 
January, 1883. This collection is the first which has appeared of its kind in Oxford 

or many years. Its contents are mainly comic, but some of the pieces are among 
the best Latin and Greek Parodies which have been produced, 

“Bright, pretty, and clever, and not a bit donnish though largely written by 
dons.” —St. James s Gazette. 

London: HENRY FROWDE, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889.—The CLARENDON PRESS obtained 
the ONLY GRAND PRIX, and TWO out of the five GOLD 
MEDALS awarded to British Printers and Publishers. 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW LIST. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled, gilt top, 83. 6d. 


The ISLANDS of the MGEAN. By the 
Rev. Henry FANSHAWE Tozer, M.A., F.R.G.S., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter 
College, Oxford, Editor of Byron’s ‘‘ Childe Harold.’”’ Includes Visits to Delos, 
Rheneia, and Tenos; Crete; Naxos, los, and Sikinos; Santorin, Antiparos, 
and Paros; Lesbos; Chios; Samos; Patmos; Rhodes; Lemnos; Thasos; 
Samothrace. With Maps, &c. 

UNIFORM with “SHAKESPEARE as a DRAMATIC ARTIST.” 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


The ANCIENT CLASSICAL DRAMA: a 


Study in Literary Evolution. Intended for Readers in English, and in the 
Original By RicHarp G. Mouton, M.A., late Scholar of Christ's College, 
Cambridge, University (Extension) Lecturer in Literature, Author of “ Shake- 
speare as a Dramatic Artist.” 
NEW WORK by Professor LUIGI CREMONA. 
Just ready, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


GRAPHICAL STATICS. Two Treatises on 
the Graphical Calculus and Reciprocal Figures in Graphical Statics. By Luta1 
Cremona. Professor of Mathematics in the University of Rome, Foreign 
Member of the Royal Soc’ety. Authorised English Translation by T. Hupson 
Berar, Professor of Engineering, Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. 

NEW WORK by Dr. GARDINER. 
Just published, crown Svo, cloth, 9s. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL DOCUMENTS 


of the PURITAN REVOLUTION, 1628-1660. Selected and Edited, with 
au Historical Introduction, by SAamMvuEL Rawson GARDINER, M.A., ‘ 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, &c, 

The Documents in this volume ave intended to serve either as a basis for the 
study of the Cons‘itutional His'ory of an important _—_ or as a companion 
to the Political History of the time. The Constitutional Bill of the first Protectorate 
Parliament has never before been printed. 


SECOND EDITION, Revisel and much Enlarged, 
Just published, extra fceap. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


GOLDEN TREASURY of ANCIENT GREEK 


POETRY: being a Collection of the Finest Passages in the Greek Classic 
Puets. With Introductory Notices and Notes, by R. 8. Wricut, M.A., 
Honorary Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Second Edition, Revised and 
much Enlarged by EveEtyn Axsportt, M.A., Fellow and Tator of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

NEW EDITION of ‘ LLOYD’S GREEK TESTAMENT,” PRINTED on the 

OXFORD THIN INDIA PAPER. 
Just published, feap. 8vo, bound in cloth, 6s.; paiste-grain, 7s, 61.; morocco, gilt 
edges, 10s. 6d. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRZEECE. Acce- 


dunt parallela S. Scripturm loca, &c. Edidit CaroLus Lioyp, 8.T.P.R. 
Adduntur tres Appendices, curante Gui. Sanpay, A.M., 8.T.P., Exegeseos 
Sacree Professore. 

*.* This Edition is printed onthe well-known OXFORD THIN INDIA PAPER, 
which is a speciality of the Oxford Un‘versity Press, and is used exclusively for 
Oxford Books. 

**A model for presentation.””"—Saturday Review. 


NEW VOLUME of the TRANSLATIONS of FOREIGN BIOLOGICAL 
MEMOIRS. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 21s, 


The ANATOMY of the FROG. By Dr. 


ALEXANDER EckKER, Professor in the University of Freiburg. Translated, 
with numerous Annotat‘ons and Additions, by GEor¢s Hastam, M.D.; and 
profusely Illustrated with 250 Woodcuts and 11 Coloured Figures, 
For LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS, 1890. 
Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DRYDEN’S ESSAY on DRAMATIC POESY. 


Edited, with Notes, by THomas ARNOLD, M.A., Fellow of the Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland. 
*,* This Essay has been characterised as * the first piece of good modern English 
prose on which our literature can pride itself.” 

** The very book for which teachers of English have been waiting.’’—Academy. 
UNIFORM with Dr. MERRY’S EDITIONS of the ‘* ACHARNIANS,” 
**CLOUDS,” “ FROGS,” and ** KNIGHTS.” 

Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, with Coloured Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


ARISTOPHANES—-BIRDS. With Intro- 


duction and Notes by W. W. Merry, D.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
*,* New Volume of the Clarendon Press Series of Aristophanes’ Plays, 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to the COMPARATIVE 


GRAMMAR of GREEK and LATIN. By J. E. Kine, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Lincoln College, Ox'ord; and C. Cookson, M.A., late Scholar of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Assistant-Master at St. Panl’s School, 
London ; Joint- Au' hors of “ Principles of Sound and Inflexion, as Illustrated 
in the Greek and Latin Languages.” 


Full Clarendon Press Catalogue sent free on application. 
London: 


HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY AND 
COMMERCE DURING THE EARLY AND 
MIDDLE AGES. 

By W. CUNNINGHAM, DD. 

New Edition, demy 8vo, iés. 


** It will be perceived that Dr, Cunningham’s book is one of exceptional interes 
and usefulness. It cannot be too highly praised. It is characteri ed by research 
and thought; by a remarkable power of marshalling the varied facts in the 
vast field whith has been traversed, and by singular clearness and felicity of 
expre:sion.’”—Scotsman, January 20th, 1890. 





Now ready, royal 4to, 3s. 
An ATLAS of COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. Intended as 
a Companion to Dr. Mill’s Elementary Commercial Geography. 
By J. G. BartHotomew, F.R.G.S. With an Introduction by 
Dr. H. R. Mixx. 3s. 


Cambridge Mocal GEraminations, 1890, 


PITT PRESS SERIES, &c. 

XAVIER DE MAISTRE.—La JEUNE SIBERIENNE. Le 
LEPREUX de la CITE d@AOSTE. With Biographical 
Notice, Critical Appreciations, and Notes. By the late G. 
Masson, B.A. 1s. 6d. 

RACINE.—Les PLAIDEURS. With Introduction and 
Notes by E. G. W. Braunnourz, M.A., Ph.D., University 
Lecturer in French. 2s. 


RIEHL. — CULTOURGESCHICHTLICHE NOVELLEN. 


With Grammatical, Philological, and Historical Notes, and 
Index, by H. J. Wotstenuorme, B.A. (Lond.) 3s. 6d. 


SCHILLER.—WILHELM TELL. With Maps, Introduc- 
tion, and Notes by Kart Hermann Brevt, M.A., University 
Lecturer in German. 2s. 6d. 

CHSAR.—De BELLO GALLICO. Book VI. With Maps 
and English Notes by A. G. Peskrert, M.A., Fellow of Magda- 
lene College. 1s. 6d. 

VERGIL. — ZZNEID. Book V. 
Sipewick, M.A. ls. 6d. 


LIVY.—Book V. With Notes and Introduction by L. 


Wuistey, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College. 2s. 6d. 


[ Shortly. 
XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. Book III. With Notes by 


A. Pretor, M.A., Fellow of St. Catharine’s College. 2s. 
HOMER.—ODYSSEY. Book XXI. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendices by G. M. Epwarps, M.A., Fellow of 
Sidney Sussex College. 2s. 
EURIPIDES.—HIPPOLYTUS. With Notes and Introduc- 
tion by W. S. Hapuey, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College. 2s. 


LUCIAN, SOMNIUM, CHARON, PISCATOR et De LUCTU. 


With English Notes by W. E. Herrtanp, M.A., Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. New Edition, with Appendix, 3s. 6d. 


HERODOTUS.—Book V. With Notes, Introduction, and 
Map, by E. S. Suucxsureu, M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel 
College. 3s. 

PITT PRESS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 

EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. Books I. and II. 
Edited by H. M. Taytor, M.A., Fellow and formerly Tutor 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 


With Notes by A. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 

The BOOK of JOSHUA. By the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. 
With 2 Maps, 2s. 6d. 

The BOOK of JUDGES. By the Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 
With Map, 3s. 6d. 

The FIRST BOOK of SAMUEL. By the Rev. Professor 
Krexpatrick, B.D. With Map, 3s. 6d. 

The GOSPEL according to ST. MATTHEW. By the Rev. 
A. Carr, M.A. With 2 Maps, 2s.6d. Also with Greek Text 
and Notes by the Same Eprror, 4s. 6d. 

The ACTS of the APOSTLES. By the Rev. Professor 
Lumpy, D.D. With 4 Maps, 4s. 6d. 

The EPISTLE to the GALATIANS. By the Rev. E. H. 
Prerowne, D.D. [In the press. 

The EPISTLES of ST. PETER and ST. JUDE. By the 
Very Rev. E. H. Puumprre, D.D. 2s. 6d. 


THE SMALLER CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 
The FIRST BOOK of SAMUEL. By the Rev. Professor 
Kirkpatrick, B.D. With Map, 1s. 
The GOSPEL according toST. MATTHEW. By the Rev. 
A. Carr, M.A. With Map, Is. 


London: OC. J. CLAY and SONS, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSES, AVE MARIA LANE, 
Glasgow: 263 ARGYLE STREET. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW EDITION OF MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Trevelyan Edition, 2 vols. crown 8v0, 9:. 


*,* This Edition is issued in response to the demand for a Cheap Editi.n 
of the Essays in large type. 


The WORD. By the Rev. T. Mozley, Author 


of “Reminiscences of Oriel College and the Oxford Movement.’”’ Crown 
8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

* A fine and instructive appeal to the better instincts. from a man of a stamp 
which always commands the respect of Englishmen, from one who has been 
familiar with great ecclesiastics, yet is essentially 9 pious layman, who has passed 
through a great crisis and retained its belief, who has spent a long life in useful 
activity, and can look back upon it without illusions, yet with charity, faith, and 
hope.” —Saturday Review. 


The HISTORY of PH@NICIA. By George 


Rawiiysoyx, M.A, Canon of Canterbury, &c., Author of ‘The History of 
Ancient Egypt,” &c. With numerous Ilustrations, 1 vol. 8vo, 24s. 

“This is by far the best account of the old Phoenician cities, their commerce, 
and their art, which has ever been put into the hands of the Evglish reader. It 
is a book heartily to be recommende1 to the student of the past.”—Professor A. 
H, Sayce, in the Academy. 


The RECONSTRUCTION of EUROPE: a 


Sketch of the Diplomatic and Military Hi-tory of Continental Europe, from 
the Rise to the Fall of the Second French Empire. By Henry Murpock. 
With an Introduction by Jonn Fiske. Crown 8vo, 93. 


CESAR: a Sketch. By James A. Froude. 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


HISTORIC TOWNS. (New Volume 
Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L, and the Rev, WILLIAM HUNT, M.A, 


WINCHESTER. By G. W. Kitchin, D.D., 


Dean of Winchester. With 3 Maps, crown 8vo0, 3:. 6d. 


The SKIPPER in ARCTIC SEAS. By 


WALTER J. CLUTTERBUCK, Joint-Author of ‘‘ Three in Norway” and “ B.C. 
1887,’’ With Map and 39 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY MRS. DE SALIS. 


WRINKLES and NOTIONS for EVERY 


HOUSEHOLD. By Mrs. pe Satis, Author of “ Entrées 4 la Mode,” 
** Savonries a la Mode,”’ *‘ Sweets a la Mode,” &c. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
GOBI or SHAMO: a Story of Three Songs. 


By G. G. A. Murray, Professor of Greek in the University of Glisgow. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, 6s. 

“ Recites the moving adventures by flood and field of three Ruropeaus, and the 
multifarious perils by which the travell-rs are beset from sulphur lakes, torrents, 
explosiona, robbers, starvation, and the frosts and snows of the dread journey 
to Llassa,”’— Times. 


MRS. FENTON: a Sketch. By W. E. 


Norris. Crown 8vo, 63, 





**A piece of polished workmanship, which will be enjoyed by all lovers of 
artistic fiction.”— Observer. 

**Brims over with the quiet amusement that comes of a just and good- 
humoured observation of life.”—Scotsman, 


A DANGEROUS CATSPAW: a Story. By 


Davip CurisTIE Murray and Henry Murray. New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


LADY CAR: the Sequel of a Life. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 349. 
CONTENTS. 

THE Lire oF Lorp Jonny RUSSELL. 

THE ConQuEST OF ALGERIA. 

THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘CHALLENGER.’ 

. VirztTHum’s Lonpon, GASTEIN, AND SADOWA, 

Democracy IN SWITZERLAND, 

NAVAL SUPREMACY AND NAvaAt TACTICs, 

. CuRzon’s Russia IN CENTRAL ASIA. 

. THE WaGes or Lazour. 

. A HANOVERIAN MARRIAGE. 

. PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE (QUESTIONS). 

. THE ENGLISH IN EoyYPt. 
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Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, FEBRUARY. 


ConrTENTS. 
VirGINIE: A TALE OF ONE HuNDRED YEARS Aco. By Val Prinsep, A.R.A. 
Chaps. 7-9. 
A Batwap oF Bravery: I, M. Danret Periron. By E, Nesbit. 
Tue History oF AN Inrancy.—II. By Jean Ingelow. 
Ericurus Wrxx. In Seven Chapters. By A. D. Hall, 
Hosts anD Guests. By Christine G. J. Reeve, 
Snarts. By Arthur Somerset. 
On Some Cuurcn Services Firty Years Aco. By Ellen Dudlay. 
AT THE Sian OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 








WARD AND DOWNEY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


SOCIAL LIFE UNDER the REGENCY. By 


Joun Asuton, Author of ‘The Dawn of the Nineteenth Centurv,” &, 9 





vols, demy 8vo, with numerous I}lustrations, (Shortly, ° 
"TWIXT OLD TIMES and NEW: the 
Rem‘niscences of the BARON DE MatortTiz. Demy 8vo. [Just ready, 


An ARTIST'S TOUR in NORTH and 
CENTRAL AMERICA, and in the SANDWICdH ISLANDS. By B. Kroupa, 
Royal 8vo, with 34 Whole-Page Lilustrations by the Author, 21s. 

[ Next jwoek. 


The LOVES and MARRIAGES of SOME 


EMINENT PERSONS. By T. F. Turse.ton-DyErR. 2 vol-. demy 8vo, 25s, 
[This day. 


ANCIENT CURES, CHARMS, and USAGES 


of IRELAND: Contributions to Irish Lore. By Lady Wipe, Author of 
“Ancient Legends of Ircland.’’ Crown 8vo, 63. {This day. 








MEMORIES of the MONTH. By Hume 
Nisset. With Photogravure Frontispiece, 12 Whole-Paze Engravings, and 
rumerons smaller Llustrations by the Author. Crown 4to, 2ls. Edition 
limited to 250 Copies. 


TWO NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
By the AUTHOR of “RUDDER GRANGE.” 


The FLOATING PRINCE. By Frank R, 


Stockton. Feap. 4tto, 63. 


TING-A-LING TALES. By Frank R. 


Srocktoy. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d, 


** As humorous and delightful fairy-tales as you could wish to read...... When I 
tell you I was beguiled into giving up a great part of a working evening, which I 
could ill spars, to the reading of Mr. Stovkton’s ‘ Floating Prince’ and ‘ Ting-a- 
Ling Ta'es,’ you will understand what charms of fancy, humonr, and invention 
I found in them.”—Truth. 


NEW NOVELS. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ At the RED GLOVE.” 


COSETTE. By Katharine §. Macquoid. 








2 vols., 213. [Just ready. 
MIDST SURREY HILLS. By A.C. Bickley. 
3 vols. [This day. 


. Fo book to be read from cover to cover, and to be taken up again with zest.”— 
cotsman. 


SFORZA. By W. W. Astor, Author of 


Valentino.’ 6s, 


An EARLY FROST. By C. T. James, 


Author of “Galloping Days at the Deanery.” Picture boards, 2s. ; cloth, 
2s, 6d. [Just ready. 
BROUGHTON. By A. S&S. Arnold. 3 vols. 


[This day. 


The BEACHCOMBERS; or, Slave-Trading 


under the Union Jack, By GitpertT BisHor. Illustrated by Hume Nisbet. 6s. 
“A new ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ ’’—Literary World. 
* Certain to create a considerable sensation.”—St. James's Gazette. 


FOR ONE and the WORLD. By M. 


BrtHamM Epwarps, 2 vols., 21s. 
“There is plenty of social life and plot-weaving in these pages,”—Daily 
Telegraph, 


BROWNIE’S PLOT. By Thomas Cobb. 


2 vols., 123. 


“ The tone throughout is healthy, and the characters are nearly all honest and 
right-minded.”—Atheneum, 


MIKE FLETCHER. By George Moore. 6s. 


‘The pages are full of original ideas...... The style throughout is crisp and 
incisive.’’—Atheneum. 
“ Original, bold, and clever.’’— Western Daily Mercury. 


TWO PARDONS. By Henry Scott Vince. 


3 vols. 


‘The plot of the tale is ingeniously woven. It is written with abounding 
vigour and cleverness,”’"—Scotsman. 


The SPANISH GALLEON. By F.C. Badrick. 
° ue of inc‘dent and adventars.”—Standard, 


TWO NEW SHILLING STORIES. 
BLIND JUSTICE. By Helen Mathers. 


MISS TODD’S DREAM. ByMrs. Huddleston. 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


I. ENGLAND. | 
The Student’s Hume; a History of 
Eneland from the Earliest Times to_ 1688, 
Continued to 1878. Thoroughly Revised. By the 
late Professor J. S. BREWER. With Coloured Maps 
and Woodcuts (830 pp.), 160th Thousand, 7s, 6d. 
Or, in Three Divisions, price 23. 6d. each. Part I, 
_—B.O. 55—A.D. 1485. | Part II.—A.D. 1485-1688. 
Part III.—A. D. 1688-1878. v 
Dr. Smith’s Smaller History of Eng- 
LAND. To 1878. Colcured Maps and 68 Wood- 
cuts (490 py.), 3s. 6d. ry ; 
Primary History of Britain for Junior 
CLASSES. A New and Thoroughly Revised 
Edition. Coloured Map (430 pp.), 2s. 6d. 
Mrs. Markham’s History of England. 
Down to year 1880. 100 Wooédcuts (528 pp.), 3s. 6d. 
Little Arthur’s History cf England. 
From the Earlie:t Times down to 1878. 36 Wood- 
cuts, 490th Thousand (287 pp.), ls. 6d. 
Students’ Constitutional History of 
ENGLAND. Henry ViI.—George II. By Henry 
Hatram. (680 pp.), 7s. 6d. : 
Students’ English Church History. 
3 vols., 78. 6d. each. I., 596-1509 ; IT., 1509-1717 ; 
ILI., 1717-1884. By Canon PERRY. 
Students’ English Language. Its 
Origin and Growth. By Georez P. Marsu. 
With 


(538 pp.), 7s. 6d. 
Students’ English Literature. 
Biographical Notices. By T. B. Suaw. (510 pp.), 


7s. 6d. 7 
Students’ Specimens of English 
LITERATURE. By T. B. SHaw. (560 pp.).7s. 6d 
Dr. Smith’s Smaller English Litera- 
TURE. With Lives of our Chief Writers, 
(276 pp.), 3s. 6. . : 
Smaller Specimens of English Litera- 
TURE. ‘To be used with the foreguing book. 
(368 pp.), 3s. 6d. hfe 
DR. WM. SMITH’S ENGLISH COURSE. 
*English Grammar. With Exercises. 


(270 pp.), 3s. 6d. : 
*Primary English Grammar. With 
(400 pp.), 5s. 


Exercises and Questions, (120 pp.), Is. 
Modern Geography. 
Smaller Modern Geography. (290 pp.), 

2s. 6d. 

English Composition. With [Illustra- 
tions and Exercises. (210 PP,), 3s. 6d. 








A Readable English Dictionary. Ety- 


mologically Arranged. By Davip Mitne, M.A. 
Jrown 8vo, just ont, 7s. 6d. 


Il. FRANCE. 


Students’ History of France. To 
1873. By W. H. Jervis. With Coloured Maps 
and Woodcuts (760 pp.), 7s. 6d. 

*,* See Students’ History of Modern Europe below. 

Mrs. Markham’s History of France.. 

: Down to 1878. 70 Woodcuts (550 pp.), 3s. 6d. 

Little Arthur’s History of France, 
To the Fall of the Second Empire. With Maps 
and Woodcuts (305 pp.), 2s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S FRENCH COURSE. 
FRENCH PRINCIPIA. 
*Part I. Grammar, Exercises, Vocabu- 





laries, Materials for Conversation, &c, 
(202 pp.), 3s. 6d. 
*Appendix to Part I. Additional 


Exercises and Exam. Papers. (110 pp.), 2s. 6d. 
*Part II. A French Reading-Book ; 
with Etymological Dictionary. (376 pp.), 4s. 6d. 
*Part III. Prose Composition. (386 


pp.), 4s. 6d, 
Students’ French Grammar. With an 
Introduction by M. Littré. (490 pp.), 6s. 
Smaller French Grammar. (230 pp.), 
3s, 6d. 


III. GERMANY & ITALY. 
Students’ Modern Europe. From the 


Fall of Constantinople to the Treaty of Berlin. 
By R. Lope, M.A. Second Edition (800 pp.), 7s, 6d, 
Students’ History of Europe during 


the MIDDLE AGES. By Henry Hatruam. 
(650 pp.), 7s. 6d. 


Mrs. Markham’s History of Germany. 
To 1880. 50 Woodcuts (460 pp.), 3s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S GERMAN COURSE. 
GERMAN PRINCIPIA. 


*Part I. Grammar, Exercises, Vocabu- 
laries, Materials for Conversation, &c. (244 


pp.), 38. 6d. 
*Part II. A German Reading-Book. 
With a Dictionary. (272 pp.), 3s. 6d. 
Practical German Grammar. For 


Advanced Students, (240 pp.), 3s. 6d. 


* Keys to these Works may be obtai 








DR WM. SMITH’S ITALIAN COURSE. 
ITALIAN PRINCIPIA. 


*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exer- 
cises, and Vocabularies, (288 pp.), 3s. 6d. 
*Part II. An Italian Reading-Book. 
(222 pp.), 33. 6d. 
*,* See also Students’ History of Modern Europe, 
above. 


Iv.ROME, 
Students’ History of Rome. To the 


Establisbment of the Empire. By Dean LippELL. 
Coloured Map and Woodeuts (636 pp.), 7s. 614. 
Students’ Gibbon. Decline and Fall 

of the Roman Empire. Woodcuts (700 pp.), 7s. 6d. 
Dr. Smith’s Smaller History of Rome. 
To the Establishment of the Empire. With 
Coloured Map and 70 Illustrations (324 pp.), 3s. 6d, 


DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN COURSE. 
PRINCIPIA LATINA. 

Young Beginners’ 1st Latin Book : an 
Introduction to Principia Latina, Part I. 
(112 pp ), 2s. 

Young Beginners’ 2nd Latin Book: an 
Introduction to Principia Latina, Part II. 
(98 pp.), 2s. 

*Part I. Containing Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 
(216 pp ), 3s. 6d. 

*Appendix to Part I. Additional 
Exercises and Exam. Papers. (125 pp.), 2s. 6d. 





*Part II. A First Latin Reading- 
Book. (268 pp.), 3s. 6d. 

*Part III. A First Latin Verse- 
Book. (160 pp.), 3s. 6d. 


*Part IV. Latin Prose Composition. 
(194 pp.), 3s. 6d. 
*Part V. Short Tales and Anec- 
dotes for Translation into Prose, (102 pp.), 3s. 

Students’ Latin Grammar. For the 
Higher Forms. (450 pp.), 6s. 

Smaller Latin Grammar. For Middle 
and Lower Forms. (260 pp.), 3s 6d. 

Latin-English Vocabulary to Phzedrus, 
Cornelius Nepos, and Cesar’s Gallic War. 
(190 pp.), 3s. 6d. . 

Tacitus, Germania, Agricola, and First 
Book of the Annals. With Notes (376 pp.), 3s. 6d. 

A Child’s First Latin Book. Com- 
prising a Full Practice of Nouns, Pronouns, and 
Adjectives, with the Verbs. By T. D. Haut, 
New Edition (138 pp.), 2s. . 

Oxenham’s English Notes for Latin 
ELEGIACS. With Rules of Composition. 
(156 pp.), 3s. 6d. 


V. ETON COLLEGE BOOKS. 


The Eton Latin Grammar. An entirely 
New Work, just out. By F. H. Rawtitins, M.A., 
and W. R. Ince, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Eton Elementary Latin Grammar. 
By A. C. Arneer, M.A., and H. G. WintLE, M.A. 
(327 pp.), 3s. 6d. 

The Preparatory Eton Grammar. 
Abridged from the above Work, (108 pp.), 2s. 

*A First Latin Exercise-Book. Adapted 
to the above Grammar. (152 pp.), 2s. 6d. 

The Eton Fourth Form Ovid. Selec- 
tions from Ovid and Tibullus. With Notes by 
H. G. WintTLe. (155 pp.), 2s. 6d. 

The Eton Horace, The ODES, 
EPODES, and CARMEN SAXCULARE. With 
Notes by F. W. Cornisu. Maps (380 pp.), 63. 


VI. LATIN DICTIONARIES. 
A Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. 


With a Dictionary of Proper Names, By Dr. 

Smita and Professor T. D. Hatt, M.A. (733 pp.), 

7s.6d. The Etymological portion by J, K. Inara, 
L.D. 





This Edition is to a great extent a new and original 

Work, Every article has been carefully revised. 

A Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 
(730 pp.), 7s. 6d. F : ae 

A Complete Latin-English Dictionary. 
With Tables of the Roman Calendar, Measures, 
Weights, and Moneys, and a Dictionary of Proper 
Names. (1,200 pp.), l6s. ; 

A Copious and Critical English-Latin 


DICTIONARY. From Original Sources. (970 pp.), 


65. 


VII. DR.SMITH’SCLASSICAL 
DICTIONARIES. 
Classical Dictionary. 750 Woodcuts, 


8vo, 18s. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. 200 
Woodcuts, 7s 64. 

Smaller Dictionary of Greek and 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 200 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 

d by authenti 











Vill. GREECE. 


Students’ History of Greece. Coloured 
Maps and Woodcuts (640 pp.), 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Smith’s Smaller History of Greece. 
To the Roman Conquest Coloured Maps and 74 
Illustrations (268 pp.), 3s, 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S GREEK COURSE. 


INITIA GRACA. 
*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exer- 
; cises, and Vocabularies. (284 pp.), 3s. 6d. 
*Appendic to Part I, Additional 
e ean and Examination Papers. (110 pp.), 
2:. 6 


*Part II. A Greek Reading-Book. 
220 pp.), 3s. 6d. 

*Part ITI. Prose Composition. (202 
pp.), 3s. 6d. 


Students’ Greek Grammar. For the 
Higher Forms. (386 pp.), 6s. 
Smaller Greek Grammar. For Middle 


and Lower Forms. 
Greek Accidence. (125 pp.), 2s. 6d. 
Plato. Selections. With Notes (242 
pp.), 33. 6d. 
Hutton’s Principia Greca. Compre- 


hending Grammar, Delectus, Exercise-Book, with 
Vocabularies, &c. (154 pp.), 3s. 6d. 


IX. BIBLE AND CHURCH 
HISTORY. 
A Concise Dictionary of the Bible; 


its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and 
Natural History. Illustrations (1,039 pp.), 21s. 


A Smaller Bible Dictionary.  Lllus- 
trations (620 pp.), 7s. 6d. ‘ 

Students’ Old Testament History. 
4 eel SmirH, Maps and Woodcuts (630 pp.), 


(220 pp.), 3s. 6d. 





Students’ New Testament History. 


By | ae Saito. Maps and Woodcuts (680 pp.). 


¢8, Od. 

Dr. Smith’s Smaller Scripture History. 
Down to A.D.70. 40 Illustrations (370 pp.), 3s. 6d. 

Students’ Moral Philosophy. By Dr. 
FLEMING. (440 pp.), 7s. 6d. 

Students’ Ecclesiastical 
2vols., 7s. 6d. each. I., A.D. 30-1003; II., 1003- 
1614. By Puitir SmitH. Woodcuts. 

A Short Practical Hebrew Grammar. 
With Analysis and Vocabulary. By Professor 
STANLEY LEATHES. (252 pp,), 7s. 6d. 


History. 





X. SCIENCE & GEOGRAPHY. 


The Invisible Powers of Nature; 
Some Elementary Lessons in Physical Science 
for Young Beginners, By E. M. CAILLARD, 
Post 8vo, 6s. 

Newth’s First Book of Natural 
PHILOSOPHY. (200 pp.), 3s. 6d, 

Lyell’s Students’ Elements of Geology. 
A New and Revised Edition, By Professor P. M. 

, Duncan. 600 Illustrations (641 pp.), 9s. 

Kirkes’ Handbook of Physiology. 
Edited by W. Morrant Baker, F.R.C.S., and V. 
D. Harris, M.D. New and Revised Edition, 
500 Illustrations, post 8vo, 14s. 

*Eton Exercises in Algebra. By E. 
P. Rouse and A. CocxsHorTr. (124 pp.), 3s. 


*Eton Exercises in Arithmetic, By 
the Rev. T. Datton, M.A. 3s. 

Students’ Ancient Geography. By 
Canon BEvAN. Woodcuts (710 pp.), 7s. 6d. 

Students’ Modern Geography. By 


Canon Bevan. Woodcuts (684 pp.), 7s. 6d. 

Students’ Geography of British India. 
By Dr. GEORGE SmitH. Maps (582 pp.), 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Smith’s Smaller Ancient Geo- 
GRAPHY. 30 Illustrations (240 pp.), 3s. 6d. 

Dr. Smith’s Smaller Modern Geo- 
GRAPHY. (290 pp.), 2s. 6d. 

A Dictionary of Place - Names. 
Giving their Derivations. By C. Buackre. With 
an Introduction by JoHNn Stuart BLACKIE, 
Crown 8yo, 7s. 


XI. ANCIENT HISTORY AND 
MYTHOLOGY. 
Students’ Ancient History. To the 


Conqnests of Alexander the Great. By Puizip 
SMITH. With Woodcuts (608 Pp.), 73. 6d. 

Dr. Smith’s Smaller Ancient History. 
Down to the Conquests of Alexander the Great, 
With 70 Illustrations (310 pp.), 3s. 6d. 

Classical Mythology. For Ladies’ 
Schools and Young Persons. With 90 Woodcuts 
(300 pp.), 3s. 6d. 


ted teachers on application to the publisher. 


Mr. Murray’s Illustrated Catalogue, containing full particulars of the above Works, as well as of many other Books suitable 
for Scholars, Students, and School Prizes, sent by post on application. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie Street. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND 


CO.'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


TEXT- ee FOR SaiING EXAMINATIONS. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 1890. 
Aeschylus.—Persae. Edited by A. 0. Prickarp, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Livy. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary, by Rev. H. 
STEPHENSON, M.A. Is. 6d. 

Cicero.—De Amicitia. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by E. 8. SHuckBuRGH, M.A. 18mo, ls. 6d. 

Xenophon.—Hellenica. Books I. and II. Edited by H. 
HartstTone, B.A. With Map, feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Horace.-- Odes. Books I.and II. With Notes and Vocabulary, 
by T. E. Pace, M.A. Is. 6d. each. 

Virgil. —Georgics. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary, by 

. Page, M.A. 1%mo, Is. 6d. 

enanl aa anaaion. Book II. With Notes by Rev. J. H. 

SKRINE, MA. 18mo, ls. 64 


Livy. Books XXI.and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. Capzs, 
M.A. 5:, 


Livy. Book XXI. With Notes and Vocabulary, by J. E. 
MELuvISH, M A. Adapted from Mr. Capes’s Edition. 1s.6d. [Immediately. 

Virgil. A®neid. Books VII., VIII., 1X., X. With Notes and 
Vccabulary, 1s, 6d. each. {VIII. and X in preparation. 

Thucydides. Book IV. Edited by C. E. Graves, M.A. 5s. 

Bacon.— Essays. With Introduction and Notes, by F. G. 
SELBy, B.A. 3s. 6 

Milton.— ekiaate Poetical Works. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Prof. Masson. Globe Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Milton.- Poetical Works. Edited, with Introductions, 
Notes, and Memoir, by Prof. Masson. 8 vols. feap. 8vo, 15: 

Milton. Comus. With Introduction and Notes, by W. BE.t, 

A. ls, 6d, 
ope. —Poetical Works. (Including the Essay on Criticism.) 
lited by Piof. A. W. Warv. (G!obe Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Spenser.—Complete Works. Edited by Dr. Morris, with 
Memoir by Prof. J. W. Hates. Globe Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Elizabethan Literature (1560-1665). By Groree Sarnts- 
BURY. 73. 6d. 

Highteenth Century Literature (1660-1780). By Epmunp 
GossE. 7s. 6d. 


A Short History of the English People. By J.R. Green, 
M.A. With Analysis, Part II. (1201-1553). Part IV. (1680-1873). 3s, each. 





CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1890. 
The Gospel according to St. Matthew. The Greek Text, 
with Notes, by Rev. A. Stoman, M.A. [ Immediately. 
A Class-Book of the Catechism of the Church of 
ENGLAND. By Rev. G, F. Macitear, D.D. 18mo, Is, 6d, 
Shakespeare.—Julius Cesar. With Introductions and 
Notes, by C H. Tawnry, M.A. [In preparation, 
Ceesar.—The Gallic War. Book VI. With Notes and 
Vocabulary, by C. CoLtpeck, M.A. Ils. 64, 

Virgil.— #ineid. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary, by 
Rev. A. CatverT, M.A, ls. 61, 

Euripides.—Alcestis. With Notes and Vocabulary, by M. 


A. BAYFIELD, M.A. {In preparation. 
Xenophon.—Anabasis. BookIII. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary, by Rev. G. H. Nat, M.A. [In preparation. 


Xavier de Maistre.—La Jeune Siberienne et Le 
LEPREUX dela CITE DAOSTE. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercise:, 
by S. BarveT. Ils. 6d. 


Cicero.—The Cataline Orations. Edited by Prof. A. S. 
Wirkins, Litt.D, LL.D. 3s. 6d. 

Horace.—Epistles and Ars Poetica. Edited by Prof. A. 
8. Witkins, Litt.D, LL.D. 6s, 

Homer.— Odyssey, » XXL. -XXII. Edited by S. G. Hamirron. 
Ss. 

Euripides.—Hippolytus. Edited by Prof. J. P. Manarry, 
M.A., and J, B. Bury, M A. 3s, 6d. 


Schiller.—Wilhelm Tell. Edited by G.E. Fasnacur. 2s. 6d. 





OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1890. 
Shakespeare. 5, Henry V. With Introduction and Notes, by 


K. DEIGHTON. 2s, 
Ceesar.—The Gallic War. Books II. and III. With Notes 
and Vecabulary, by Rev. W. G, RcotHERFORD, LL.D. 1s. 6d. 
Cesar.—The Gallic War. Book IV. With Notes and 
Vocabulary, by C. Bryans, M.A. Ils, 6d. 
Virgil. —Gneid. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabulary, by 
T. E. Paar, M.A, 1s. 6d. 

Livy. Books XXI.and XXII. Edited by W. W. Capzs. 5s. 
Livy. Book XXI. With Notes adapted from Mr. Capes’s 
Edition, and Vocabulary, by J, E. MELHUISH, M.A. 1s.6d. [Immediately, 
Buripides.— Medea. Edited by A. W. Verratu, Litt.D. 


Xenophon.—_Hellenica. Books I. and II. Edited by H. 


HaIitsTone, B.A. 


| CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1890. 91. 

Cicero.—Pro Lege Manilia. Edited by Prof. A.§, WILkrns, 
Litt.D., LL.D. 2s. 

_Cicero.—The Catiline Orations, Edited by the Same. 35. 64, 

Lucretius. Books. 1.-III. Ed. by J. H. Warsurron Ler, 45. 6d, 

| Livy. Books XXI. & XXII. Ed. by Rev. W. W. Carus, M.A. 55, 

Livy. Book XXI. With Notes, adapted from Mr. Capgs’s 
Edition, and Vocabulary, by J. E. MELHUISH, M.A. 1s, 6d. (Immediately, 


Virgil.Aineid. Book VIII. With Notes and Vocabulary, 
by Rev. A. CatvErtT, M.A. 18mo, Is. 6d. [In preparation: 


| Euripides.—Medea. Edited by A. W. Verratt, Litt.D. 3s. 6. 
| Thucydides. Book IV. Edited by C. E. Graves, M.A. 5s, 


| Pope.—Poetical Works. (Including Satires and Epistles.) 
Edited by Prof. Ward. Globe Edition, 3s. 6d. 








OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS 
EXAMINATION, 1890. 
Cicero.—Pro Lege Manilia. Edited by Prof. A.S. Wirxrns, 
Litt.D., LL.D. 23. 6d. 


Horace.—Odes. Books I. and II. Edited, with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by T. E. Pace, M.A. 13. 6d. each; without Vocabularies, 23, each, 


| Horace.—Epistles and Ars Poetica. Edited by Prof. A. 
8. WivErys, Litt.D., LL.D. 6s. 


Livy. Books XXI. & XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W.Carzs,M.A. js, 
Livy. Books XXIII. &XXIV. Edited by G.C. Macaunay, M.A. is, 
@schylus.—Persee. Edited by A. O. Pricxarp, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


Z&schylus.— Septem Contra Thebas. Edited by A. W. 
VERRALL, Litt.D. 3s. 6d. 


Euripides.—_Iphigenia in Tauris. Edited by E. B. Enc- 
LAND, M.A. 4s, 6d. 


Thucydides. Books VI.and VII. Edited by Rev. P. Frosr. 5s. 
Moliere.—Les Femmes Savantes. Edited by G. E. Fas- 


NACHT, Is. 
Shakespeare.—The Merchant of Venice. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by K. DEIGHTON. {In preparation. 


Bacon.— —Basays. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by F. 


G. SELBY. 33. 6 


Arithmetic for Beginners. By J. Brooxsmirn, M.A., LL.B., 
and E. J. Brooxsmitu, B.A., LL.M. Globe 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

Arithmetic in Theory and Practice. By J. Brooxsmiru, 
M.A., LL.B. New Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 4°. 6d. 

Arithmetic for Schools. By Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. With 
Answers and 1,000 additional Exampl:s for Exercise. Third Elition, rote 
8vo, 4s. 6d. Ori in Two Parts :—I. Up to and including Practice, 2s, If, With 
1,000 additional Examples for Exercise, 33—KEY, 103. 6. 

Arithmetic for Beginners. A School Class-Book of Com- 
mercial Arithmetic. By the Same. Globe 8vo, 2s, 64—KEY, 10s, 6d. 

Elementary Algebra for Schools. By H. S. Hatt, M.A., 
and §, R. Kyieut, B.A. Fifth Edition, globe 8vo, 3s. 6d.; with Answers, 
4s. 6d.—KEY, in the press. 

Elementary Algebra. By Cuarues Smitu, M.A., Fellow 
and Tator of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. Globe 8vo, 43. 6d. 

A Text-Book of Euclid’s Elements. By H.S. Hatt, M.A., 
and F, H. Stevens, M A. Globe 8vo. Book I., 1s.; Books I. and IL, ls. 61 ; 
Books I.-IV., 3s.; Books III.-VI., 33.; Books I.-VI. and XI., 43, 61.; Book 
XI., 1s. 

An Introduction to the Creeds. By the Rev. G. F. 
Mac iear, D.D., Canon of Canterbury, Warden of St. Augustine's College, 
Canterbury. 18mo, 2s. 6d. ae 
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